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GREAT BLUE HERONS 


To be found throughout the United States. These stately birds which give such a picturesque touch to our lakes and 
rivers, Were once shot in large numbers for their plumage, and in some states because they consume more or less small 
trout. So handsome a bird, however, is more than worth his keep [See page 34] 
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THE MARCH 


EBSTER began his famous 

reply to Hayne, about a 

hundred years ago, by re- 

questing the clerk of the 

Senate to read the resolu- 
tion which formed the subject matter of the 
discussion. The question had been debated 
for so many months, such an ocean of verbiage 
had accumulated, so many extraneous ideas 
and antagonisms had been introduced, that 
the Senate had practically lost sight of the 
point that was really at issue. Webster, by 
this master stroke, at once cleared the atmos- 
phere, and concentrated the thought of the 
Nation upon the real merits of the pending 
argument. 

The action of the German Government, in 
bringing an end to the passive resistance in 
the Ruhr, has accomplished a somewhat 
similar service in international affairs. It 
has cleared the air. In all the welter of con- 
ferences and notes and parliamentary discus- 
sions and changing ministries the great issues 
involved have slipped from public view. 

These basic facts, which were in danger 
of being forgotten, are that Germany, after 
decades of preparation, launched an unpre- 
cedentedly ferocious attack upon the modern 
world; that she planned the destruction of 
France and the British Empire; that she 
pursued her purpose with unheard of vio- 
lence and disregard of human rights; that, as 
a consequence, not far from 50,000,000 hu- 
man lives were sacrificed and the whole world 
overwhelmed with debts so great that they 
will burden posterity forecenturies to come. 


NUMBER I 


Having failed in her long-planned enterprise, 
Germany laid down her arms and asked for 
peace; she put her signature to a treaty in 
which she acknowledged her responsibility 
for the war and entered into an agreement 
to make reparations—so far as reparations 
could be made—for her crimes. Instead of 
making such reparations in good faith, Ger- 
many began to seek ways of evading her 
promises and of winning by guile that victory 
which she had not been able to win by arms. 
She depreciated her currency and thereby 
wiped out her internal debt; she sequestrated 
her real wealth in foreign countries; she began 
defaulting on her payments under the treaty; 
and, in general, she displayed about as much 
respect for that document as she had for the 
treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. 

The German plan nearly succeeded. The 
invasion of the Ruhr caused almost a breach 
between France and Great Britain. But 
Germany’s surrender has made plain the 
errors in recent British foreign policy and 
must inevitably bring together once more 
the partners in the Great War. The great 
advantage is that the European situation 
now appears again in its true colors; the 
duty of European statesmanship is to compel 
Germany to make good her signature to the 
Versailles Treaty, and to adopt some compre- 
hensive plan of paying reparations. So much 
does justice demand, and justice, in this sense, 
means so complete an atonement that neither 
Germany nor any other nation will again plan 
a stroke whose success would inevitably mean 
the destruction of modern civilization. 
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L{ENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, president of 

‘ } the American Museum of Natural History, 

whose third Asiatic Expedition recently dis- 

covered the first fossil dinosaur eggs known to 

science. This discovery, in the Gobi Desert, is 

one of the most important “finds” ever made in 
the field of paleontology 






































AMES J. DAVIS, Secretary of Labor, who favors 
the quota system in immigration, but believes 
that it should be based on the census of 1890, 

and that the percentage should be reduced to2 per 
cent. This would confine immigration almost en- 
tirely to the races of northwestern Europe, and 
keep out the objectionable eastern European and 
Mediterranean elements 
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OHN W. PRENTICE, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. Mr. Prentice is a member of the 

firm of Hornblower and Weeks 
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INO SPERANZA, whose series of articles on 

“The Immigration Peril,” (beginning in this 
issue of the WorLp’s Work) clearly diagnoses the 
most serious disease of the American body politic 
and suggests practical remedies 





















































|ISGRACE, NATHAN SODERBLOM, Arch- 
‘ " bishop of Upsala and Primate of the church 
of Sweden, who is now in the United States on a 
lecture tour under the auspices of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and other organizations 
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There is an American Type 


HE Wor tp’s Work this month pub- 

lishes the first of a series of articles on 

the most important question confront- 
ing the American people at the present time. 
That is the question of immigration. There 
is no aspect of our foreign or domestic policy 
that concerns us so deeply as this. The real 
responsibility facing Congress is to determine 
the future of the United States for centuries 
to come. The way in which our lawmakers 
solve this problem will decide the character 
and the ideals of the future American. The 
invasion of the Ruhr, America’s possible 
participation in European affairs, the League 
of Nations, the International Court—all these 
matters are important, but what is so im- 
portant as the kind of people who are to form 
the American Nation? It is the question 
that underlies all others. 

Mr. Gino Speranza, the author of these 
articles, strikes the appropriate note at the 
beginning. It is particularly significant com- 
ing from this writer, for Mr. Speranza is not 
an American of “‘Nordic’’ or ‘‘Anglo-Saxon”’ 
stock; he is himself of Italian descent—a 
product of the new immigration. Yet he 
dismisses the favorite theory that America 
is a ‘“‘melting pot’’; that the coming American 
is still in process of evolution; that there is not 
already a distinct American type. Mr. 
Speranza finds that an American type does in 
fact exist and that it has existed for three 
hundred years. It is the type that speaks 
English as its ancestral language, that draws 
its finest inspiration from the literature writ- 
ten in English and finds its political ideals in 
the great charters of liberty which represent 
the conscious struggle of more than a thou- 
sand years. The prevalent American type, 
indeed, is the type that settled the Nation 
in colonial times, fought the American Revolu- 
tion, wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
formulated the Constitution, founded our 
system of popular education, separated 
church and state, introduced religious tolera- 
tion, and made effective the other funda- 
mental privileges that are essential to liberty 
and progress. 

Certain race-conscious writers are inclined 
to sneer at the word ‘‘American,” and, to 
assert that, excepting the red Indian, there 
is no such thing. But words come into popu- 
lar use for the very good reason that they are 


necessary to express definite thoughts; and 
even those who most emphatically declaim 
against the existence of the American under- 
stand perfectly that the American does exist, 
and also know definitely what he is. Mr. 
Speranza believes that it is the duty of the 
recent additions to our population to recog- 
nize this fact. It is for them to accept the 
prevailing American type as the permanent 
one and to shape their lives upon that model. 
There can no more be a composite American 
of the future, combining in his own person 
the various types that make up the present 
population, than there can be a new language, 
the composite of the great variety of tongues 
now spoken in this country. Similarly, just 
as the new elements do make their influence 
felt upon the language, introducing a new 
word here and there, and slight changes in 
structure and idiom, so will our aliens make 
their contributions to our ideas and perhaps 
our institutions; fundamentally, however, the 
American type is fixed, and the new arrivals 
will become good or bad Americans to the 
extent that they conform to this type. 


The Turning of the American Worm 


NFORTUNATELY certain elements 
persistently refuse to recognize 
this truth, and are engaged in at- 

tempts to exalt their own racial stocks. That 
this magazine has little sympathy with the 
Ku Klux Klan must be evident to any one 
who has read a series of articles recently 
published in its pages. Most current dis- 
cussions of the Ku Klux, however, overlook 
one important point; at basis it is a protest— 
wild, grotesque, and indeed malicious— 
against a grievance which, in itself, is a real- 
ity. That there is a persistent agitation to 
discredit the original stock that built up this 
country and which still comprises overwhelm- 
ingly the largest element in it, must be evident 
to all who watch current tendencies in Ameri- 
can life. Such manifestations as the Ku Klux 
are a revulsion against this process, and the 
fact that even so ridiculous an organization 
can make such headway merely indicates the 
depth of the popular resentment. 

The Wortp’s Work has recently had an 
experience of this kind. A recent editorial 
made the statement that the population of the 
United States in 1789, when the Nation began 
its life, was 80 per cent. English in origin, 
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WHAT IS ‘‘THE AMERICAN TYPE’? 


© Brown Bros. 


One of the current fallacies of American life is the “‘melting pot’’—the idea that all the diverse races of immigration 

can be moulded into one “American” type. The fact that there is already an American type—the type sometimes 

known as “Nordic’’—is too frequently lost sight of. There are about 55,000,000 of these—the vast majority de- 

rived from British stock—already in the United States. These constituted a larger body of “‘ Anglo-Saxons” than 
are to be found in the whole British Empire 


about 7 per cent. Scotch-Irish, about 1 per 
cent. Irish and 5 per cent. German. Im- 
mediately a letter was received from Mr. 
Edward F. McSweeney, of Boston, the head 
of a committee appointed by the Knights of 
Columbus to investigate and rewrite the 
history of the United States, chiefly with the 
plan of showing the contributions each race 
has made. Accompanying this letter was a 
pamphlet—an introduction to the contem- 
plated series of racial studies, in itself a 
bird’s-eye view of the points which are evi- 
dently to be made. The pamphlet is not 
written with much dignity; its points are not 
emphasized with a conciseness that makes 
them entirely clear; opinions and prejudices 
are frequently made to do service as facts; 
and in few cases are the authorities quoted 
for the rather astonishing statements made. 

Yet the foreigner, unacquainted with the 
United States, would derive from it a fairly 
definite impression. This is that the Anglo- 
Saxon had contributed little to the making 
of the United States, but that the races mainly 
responsible for its present eminence are the 
Germans and the Irish. That the earliest 
settlers in certain sections were English is 
admitted, but, according to Mr. McSweeney, 
arrivals from England were not very numerous 
after the Seventeenth Century; suggestions 
are even thrown out that the main use Eng- 
land found in Colonial America was as a dump- 
ing ground for convicts and miscellaneous 
undesirables. Attention is arrested by a 
statement that the Irish and Germans con- 


tributed most to American immigration dur- 
ing the Colonial Period. It is true that in 
another paragraph a distinction is drawn— 
a wholly unwarranted one—between immi- 
grants and colonists—English arrivals be- 
longing to the second and not the former 
class; but this method of presenting facts is 
hardly worthy the name of history. A few 
sentences, quoted at random, give a fair 
idea of the general tenor of Mr. McSweeney’s 
paper, “‘Statistics of immigration to the 
colonies and to the United States have been 
most misleading.” ‘“The future of America 
is in the keeping of the 80 per cent. of the 
population, separate in blood and race, from 
the colonial descent group.” ‘‘England 
making the colonies a dumping ground for 
her convicts and undesirable.”’ 


An Illustration from the New York Stage 


ness is presented by certain cur- 

rent transactions on the New York 
stage. For more than a year a stirring play, 
“Rain,” has been attracting great and ap- 
preciative audiences. One of the chief charac- 
ters is a Protestant clergyman, a missionary in 
the South Sea Islands, who is portrayed in the 
odious réle of a rapist. The Protestant com- 
munity of New York, which is still a large one, 
has uttered no outcry against this portrayal; 
indeed, there is no reason why it should get 
excited, for the character is an entirely plausi- 
ble one, has undoubtedly had its counterpart 
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in real life, is dramatically very effective, and 
is thus entirely appropriate to the stage. 
The figure is not upheld as a typical Protes- 
tant clergyman—merely as an erring brother 
—and is therefore not offensive to Protestant 
susceptibilities. However, a few blocks away 
another play concerning a clergyman is pre- 
sented. This is the moving picture version 
of Victor Hugo’s great masterpiece, ‘Notre 
Dame de Paris.” Readers will recall that 
the most stirring motif of Hugo’s book is the 
passion of the Archdeacon of the Cathedral 
for Esmeralda, the gypsy girl. It is the 
compelling part of the story; without this, 
indeed, there is not much story left. Yet in 
the current production Claude Frollo, the 
ascetic priest turned sensualist, scarcely ap- 
pears. In one or two scenes this, the great 
figure of Hugo’s romance, moves in stately 
fashion through the cathedral, but there is no 
excuse for introducing him, as he does not 
figure in the plot. The climax of Hugo’s 
story comes when the dwarf, Quasimodo, the 
protector of the girl, hurls the priest from the 
top of Notre Dame; on the screen, however, he 
treats in this fashion the priest’s rascally 
brother, Jehan. A more nonsensical film has 
seldom found its way into the moving picture 
theatre; almost never, even on the screen, has 
a great work of literary art been so mauled. 
The book is subjected to this treatment, of 
course, in order not to wound the religious 
feelings of a considerable part of the audience. 

If the “Merchant of Venice’ should be 
made into a “movie” and Shylock and his 
pound of flesh entirely eliminated, out of re- 
gard for the feelings of Jews, the producer 
would do to this great comedy precisely what 
he has now done to Hugo’s romance. But 
the chief lesson to be drawn is that there is 
virtually a religious censorship, even though 
not definitely organized, at work on the Amer- 
ican stage. It is permissible to display a 
Protestant clergyman in the most revolting 
light, but not a Roman Catholic priest—even 
when the latter is the most important charac- 
ter in a book which is supposedly being filmed. 


The American Population of 1790 


NE would never suspect that the 
racial constituents of the American 
population in 1790 were definitely 


known. In reply to Mr. McSweeney’s 
demand for the authority of the Wor.Lp’s 


Work’s statement, he is referred to an 
extremely exhaustive and scholarly pub- 
lication of the United States Census Bureau, 
“A Century of Population Growth in the 
United States, 1790-1900." This contains 
a chapter on the very subject under discus- 
sion; the races that made up the American 
population in 1790. The results were: as 
follows: 


NATIONALITY AS INDICATED 


BY NAME NUMBER __—~ PER CENT. 
All nationalities . 2,810,248 100.0 
English 2,345,544 83.5 
Scotch . 188,589 6.7 
Irish 44,273 1.6 
Dutch . 56,623 2.0 
French 13,384 0.5 
German 156,457 5.6 
Hebrew 1,243 (1)* 
All other 3,835 O.1 


*Less than one tenth of one per cent. 


These figures are essentially the same as 
those given in the Wor.Lp’s Work editorial, 
except that we should have said that they 
covered the white population only. 

The combination of these several elements 
had, by 1790, produced the American—the 
American who controlled the destinies of the 
country then and who has controlled them 
ever since. All these peoples—English, 
Scotch, Dutch, German, French—belonged to 
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THE AMERICAN POPULATION IN 1790 

This diagram, an official publication of the United 

States census, discloses the racial constituents of the 

American population in 1790, the year of the first cen- 

sus. It shows that 83 per cent. of the American popu- 
lation then was English in origin 
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THE FAMILY OF GEORGE 


WASHINGTON—AMERICANS OF 


1790 


lhe persistent attempt of certain racial groups to minimize the colonizers and founders of the 
United States is partly responsible for such unfortunate manifestations as the Ku Klux Klan 
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a single ethnological stock, the Northwestern 
European, or the much ridiculed “Nordic,” 
and therefore had little difficulty in coalescing 
into a single type. Overwhelmingly the 
largest element was English, and English of a 
peculiarly English kind; very few Norman 
names appear in the 1790 census, showing that 
the mass of the American people were of pure 
Anglo-Saxon breed. This report shows that 
these white Americans of 1790 and 1800 now 
have about 35,500,000 descendants in this 
country. If to this aggregate is added the 
descendants of immigrants who have come 
since 1790, it will be found that there are 
about 55,000,000 men, women, and children 
at present in the United States who trace their 
origin to the British Isles, mainly to England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Numerically, as well 
as historically, these persons are the American 
race. All other peoples are vastly in the 
minority. 

his fact should form the basis of our im- 
migration policy. The peoples that made up 
the original American population all camefrom 
Northwestern Europe—Great Britain, Holland 
and Germany and France; differing as they 








may in language and manners they formed a 
homogeneous racial stock. It is the teaching of 
biology that the germ plasm does not change; 
a southern Italian, a Greek, a Slav, an Eastern 
Jew cannot be transformed into an American 
by the simple process of submitting him to 
an American environment. Mr. Speranza 
will make this point clear in his succeeding 
articles. We have large alien blocs in this 
country which we have not assimilated and 
which, from present indications, we shall not 
assimilate. We could perpetuate no greater 
folly as a nation than by adding to them. 
One of the most pertinent lessons of the 
American experiment is that a nation, to 
acquire consciousnesses and effectiveness as a 
nation, should be created out of a homogeneous 
stock. A country can exist with certain 
minority peoples, such as this nation has now, 
but it should take care that they do not 
grow too many or too numerous. We have 
reached the point now when the process of 
adding to them must be checked. Whatever 
details may be worked out for the new im- 
migration laws, this fact should direct their 
framing. Their main purpose should be to 



































































avoid hybridization. Good immigration laws 
are those that admit the largest number of 
Northwestern Europeans. Bad immigration 
laws are those that permit an indiscriminate 
influx from Eastern and Mediterranean Eu- 
rope. That is the beginning and the end of 
wisdom in this great question. 


Again on Good Terms with Mexico 


MERICAN recognition of the new 
régime in Mexico inevitably recalls 
many memories. Ten years have 

passed since the United States has dealt with 
the southern Republic as a friend and neigh- 
bor. During that time indeed there have 
been brief periods when the United States and 
Mexico were maintaining a diplomatic status, 
but the difficulties between the two countries 
were unadjusted, and the unsettled state of 
Mexico itself made the future extremely 
doubtful. The important point in connec- 
tion with the recognition of President Obregon 
is that it is accompanied by a settlement of all 
outstanding questions. These questions were 
of a serious character. On May 1, 1917, 




















©Harris & Ewing, Washington 
JOHN BARTON PAYNE 
Who, with Charles Beecher Warren, is to be credited 
with an important part in reaching the agreement 
that brings Mexico and the United States back toa 
friendly association 
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PRESIDENT OBREGON 
Under whose administration Mexican affairs have 


improved until they are more satisfactory than they 
have been at any time since Diaz 


Mexico adopted a new constitution, one clause 
of which—the famous Article 27—reserved 
for the Mexican Government all the oil and 
minerals in Mexico. No one disputed the 
right of Mexico to preémpt for the Mexican 
people its subsoil wealth, so long as this 
preémption did not interfere with rights of 
foreigners already legally obtained and paid 
for. Many Americans had acquired such 
rights under the full protection of Mexican 
law and naturally asserted that this clause 
of the new constitution was confiscatory. 
The settlement now reached provides that 
Americans and other foreigners shall enjoy 
oil rights acquired before May 1, 1917, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Mexican 
constitution of 1857. Such an arrangement, of 
course, is entirely satisfactory. A similar set- 
tlement is made of certain agrarian questions. 
During the last ten years much American pro- 
perty and many American lives have been des- 
troyed; it is now proposed to appoint commis- 
sions to pass on claims of Mexicans against 
Americans and of Americans against Mexicans. 

On this basis President Coolidge has con- 
cluded his first important step in interna- 
tiona! affairs. Recognition of a government 
and the appointment of ambassadors is ex- 
clusively an executive function. Presently, 
however, the two countries are to conclude a 
new treaty of amity and commerce, and then 
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PLAZA DE LA CONSTITUCION, CITY OF MEXICO 
After ten years of serious disagreements, the United States and Mexico are again on friendly terms 


the American Senate and the Mexican Con- 
gress will take a hand in American-Mexican 
relations. Certain prophets of ill omen fore- 
see difficulties when these lawmaking bodies 
get into action, but such prognostications are 
not to be taken too seriously. The Obregon 
Administration has now been ruling Mexico 
for three years; it has given greater satisfac- 
tion to the Mexican people and foreigners than 
any régime since that of Diaz, and there is a 
general hope that it will pilot the country 
to safety. The United States is prepared to 
do everything possible to make it a success. 
That is the real meaning of the reéstablish- 
ment of relations. 

One does not have to be a pessimist, how- 
ever, to foresee that Mexico has a long and 
difficult journey ahead. Her troubles are 
essentially the same to-day as in 1913, and 
the only possible solution is the same now as 
then. The population of Mexico is about 
15,000,000 and, of these, less than 3,000,000 
are of unmixed Caucasian blood. At least 
one-third are of pure Indian race, while the rest 
represent varying mixtures of the two. More 
than 80 per cent. of the Mexicans are illiter- 
ate; their agricultural methods are most 
primitive, their living standards squalid, their 
conceptions of citizenship of a most rudimen- 
tary character. The work that lies before 
the present regenerators of Mexico is therefore 
of a fundamental kind. The creation of a 


new constitution and the negotiation of new 
treaties will not solve their problems. The 
erection of school houses, the building of 
public highways, the introduction of modern 
methods of agriculture, the development of 
natural resources, the adoption of modern 
sanitation and hygiene—these are the real 
tasks ahead of Mexico. If the new adminis- 
tration succeeds in this comprehensive work 
Mexico will emerge from her present demora- 
lization; if not, the end of this experiment in 
democracy no one can precisely foresee. 
American recognition means that this 
country will assume more than a mere policy 
of hands-off. It means that the United 
States will cordially codperate with the new 
forces and sympathetically do all in her power 
to assist them in their difficult work. The 
last grievous ten years must at least convince 
the Mexican people that the United States 
nourishes no aggressive plans. Inemphasizing 
this lesson, not only for the benefit of Mexico 
but of Central and South America generally, 


_ the experience has perhaps been worth while. 


The Black Shirt in Foreign Affairs 


HERE has been no episode in inter- 
national politics that has pointed more 
fruitful lessons than Italy’s recent 


defiance of international opinion. These 
lessons are of a wholesome and encouraging 
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character. Mussolini’s black shirt methods 
in foreign affairs have really rendered a 
splendid service to mankind. In a Europe 
which is sunk in confusion and gloom, almost 
hopeless of the present and despairing of the 
future, a Europe which seemed almost ready 
to abandon all standards of justice and to 
surrender itself to a new régime of selfishness 
and anarchy, it needed some lightning stroke 
of this kind to bring mankind to its senses, 
and to demonstrate that, after all, there were 
such forces as an international conscience and 
an international public opinion. This service 
Mussolini has performed and the fact that he 
was guided by no benevolent motive does not 
detract from the value of the demonstration. 

To the enemies of the League of Nations 
the experience has apparently brought con- 
siderable comfort. Yet the League has 
gained in prestige rather than lost it. Even 


in the most technical sense this completed 
chain of events in southeastern Europe con- 
stitutes no violation of the Covenant. At one 
stage of the proceedings, indeed, the Cove- 
nant did stand flagrantly repudiated, but 
Italy backed down at the tensest moment and 
that act again restored the situation to nor- 
mal. In order properly to appraise the pro- 
ceeding it is necessary to divide it into two 
parts: the first, Italy’s violent correspondence 
and ultimatum toGreece, the seizure, of Corfu. 
The common-sense of mankind has properly 
condemned the ultimatum as the most reck- 
less and most unjustifiable state paper since 
Austria’s infamous ultimatum to Servia. Dis- 
graceful as it was, it cannot in itself be looked 
upon as a direct violation of the League. It 
dealt in words, not in acts; it was a threat, not 
a performance. Italy made certain demands 
on Greece; Greece rejected those demands in 
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almost to presage a new world war, has now passed. 
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FROM THE ACROPOLIS 
Again a centre of interest because of the Greek dispute with Italy. 


This storm cloud, which at one time seemed 


The result is a great loss of prestige for Mussolini in world 


opinion 
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part. This correspondence thus formed the 
basis of one of those ‘‘disputes likely to lead 
to a rupture,” which, under the Covenant, 
Italy and Greece had pledged themselves to 
submit either to arbitration or to an inquiry 
by the Council of the League. Yet the mere 
fact that these countries were engaged in such 
a dispute was no violation of the compact 
and, up to this point, all that existed: was such 
a disagreement. 

As a signatory of the Covenant, Italy had 
promised to do one of two things: submit its 
quarrel to arbitration or to the Council of the 
League for an investigation. Instead of re- 
sorting to one of these alternatives, Italy sent 
a fleet to Corfu, bombarded an orphanage, 
and murdered in cold blood sixteen children. 
It is silly to attempt to minimize this pro- 
ceeding or to call it by anything except its 
proper name. It was an act of war, just as 
much an act of war as was Germany’s inva- 
sion of Belgium. Nor is there any doubt that 


this act constituted a violation of the Cove- 
nant. The offense was made worse by Mus- 
solini’s openly expressed defiance and con- 
tempt for the League. ‘‘Italian public 
opinion,” he declared, ‘‘does not like the 
League of Nations for a very good reason.” 
Should the League attempt to interfere, he 
threatened that Italy would withdraw. Mus- 
solini’s declaration simply amounted to an 
assertion that Italy’s signature to the Cove- 
nant was not to be taken seriously and that 
she would disregard her plighted word when 
her interests were involved. That is scarcely 
the kind of language to be expected from a 
great Power in the present heated condition 
of the world. 


Italy Invites a General Boycott 


OT only had Italy openly violated her - 
word, but she had subjected herself 
to punishment of a definite character. 


The Covenant provides the severest penalties 
for members who resort 








to war, as Italy had 
done, without following 
the stipulated procedure. 
“Should any member of 
the League,”’ reads Arti- 
cle XVI, ‘resort to war 
in disregard of its Coven- 
ants under Articles 12, 
13, or 15, it shall zpso 
facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war 
against all other mem- 
bers of the League, which 
hereby undertake immed- 
iately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the 
prohibition of all inter- 
course between their na- 
tions and the nationals of 
the Covenant - breaking 
state, and the prevention 
of all financial, commer- 
cial, or personal inter- 
course between the na- 
tionals of the Covenant- 
breaking state and the 
nationals of any other 
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AMALFI, ITALY 


Italy’s abrupt demands upon Greece might readily have had an effect similar to 
the result of Austria’s demands upon Serbia in 1914, but the affair blew over when 
Mussolini accepted a small part of his original claims 


state, whether a member 
of the League or not. It 
shall be the duty of the 
Council in each case to 
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recommend to the several govern- 
ments concerned what effective mili- 
tary, naval, or air force the members 
of the League shall severally contrib- 
ute to the armed forces to be used to 
protect the Covenants of the League.” 

The acute question now facing the 
European world was this: Would the 
League of Nations enforce this eco- 
nomic boycott, and perhaps resort to 
other measures, or would Italy, by 
withdrawing from Corfu, undo the 
act of war that made her subject to 
this penalty? This is what was meant 
by the statement that the League was 
confronting the test on which its 
future hinged. Nosuch question had 
arisen over the conflict of Greece and 
Turkey, because Turkey was not a 
member of the League, nor between 

















France and Germany over the inva- 
sion of the Ruhr, because Germany 
was not a signatory Power. But now 
for the first time this crisis had been 
reached between two members in 
good standing. Had Italy persisted 
in her defiance and had the League neglected 
to apply the penalty, then the League would 
immediately have fallen in a heap of ruins. It 
could never have survived such a display of 
hopeless incompetence. On the other hand 
Mussolini had much to lose by his insubordina- 
tion. The economic boycott would have been 
a grievous and ominous blow to his country, 
and the resultant misery would have produced 
such a popular revulsion that his prestige in 
Italy would have rapidly gone upon the rocks. 
Imagine an Italy cut off from all trade with 
the outside world—without coal, without 
iron, without a market for those products 
upon which her existence depends. Perhaps 
even more serious would have been the ill- 
will of civilized mankind. Henceforward 
Italy would have had to bear universal odium 
as the country which had destroyed the 
League. Just as Germany had hamstrung 
two Hague Conferences and, in the twenty 
years preceding the World War, had blocked 
all international movements for peace, so 
Italy would forever have figured as the nation 
which had ruined a splendid ideal. One of 
the most satisfactory aspects of the episode 
was the definiteness with which the judgment 
of the world became known. Even without 
the economic boycott Italy found herself 


The determining point in the Italo-Greek dispute. 
of this pledge would have constituted a violent breach of the 
League of Nations’ Covenant. 
Mussolini has, with ill grace, practically acknowledged the validity 
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By surrendering this island 


of that document 


temporarily a pariah among nations, and 
in practically no country could she find a 
friend. The opinion of the United States was 
virtually unanimous. That there is such a 
thing as international public opinion, that 
this can express itself instantaneously and 
unambiguously, and that it is powerful in 
directing national policy, is one of the most 
illuminating lessons of this proceeding. 


Italy Gives Way to the League 


ORTUNATELY the League was not 
} called upon to press the issue; Italy 
saved the situation by climbing down 

and reversing her action. That is what the- 
subsequent events amounted to. The sug- 
gestion that the League was discredited be- 
cause Italy did not submit its quarrel, but 
fell back upon the Council of Ambassadors, is 
very wide of the mark. The League does 
not exist to solve all the difficulties that arise 
between nations; it is only the final resort. It 
does not make unnecessary the extensive 
foreign offices and diplomatic services of the 
world, but it contemplates the utilization of 
all existing agencies for promoting good rela- 
tions between nations. Powers that are fac- 
ing difficulties are expected to solve their own 
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troubles so far as they can and to make use 
of any existing agencies—all this in the hope 
that an appeal to the League will be unneces- 
sary. This is precisely the course which 
Greece and Italy now took. They referred 
their quarrel to the Council of Ambassadors, 
a body organized by the Versailles Peace 
Conference to deal with disputes arising out 
of the Treaty. These diplomats promptly 
suggested a solution which both Greece and 
Italy accepted. Simultaneously Italy an- 
nounced that she would withdraw from Corfu 
on September 27th. Any attempt to retain 
this soil of Greece, of course, would have been 
a defiance of the League. The announce- 
ment that she would withdraw and that she 
had settled her troubles with Greece at once 
removed the League as a party to the dispute. 
The act that constituted a defiance of the 
League, the seizure of Greek territory, had 
been undone. Out of the whole episode, 
therefore, the League of Nations emerges 
satisfactorily. It has justified the hopes of 
its founders. [ts business was to prevent 
injustice and war; it has accomplished both 
these ends in the Greek-Italian affair. It 
needs only to picture what would have hap- 
pened had the League not stood in the back- 
ground. In that event does any one doubt 
that Italy would have retained Corfu, or 
that another war would have started in the 
Balkans? Is it not more than probable that 
a war in the Balkans would have produced 
another European conflagration? And, once 
Europe got to fighting again, what would 
have been the end- 


The United States as a Strike-Breaker 


HE whole thing has a tremendous 
lesson for the United States. Most 


commentators have overlooked the 


predicament from which this country has 


been saved. Let us suppose that Mussolini 
had not surrendered and that the penalties 
had been visited upon the Italian kingdom. 
The result would have been more deplorable 
than the wilderness occasionally produced by 
the popes’ interdicts during the Middle Ages. 
Nearly fifty nations would have withdrawn 
all their ambassadors and consular staffs 
from Italy. No foreign goods would have 
gone into Italy and no Italian goods could 
have gone out. All financial relations be- 
tween Italy and the nations parties to the 


Covenant would have come to an end. No 
nationals of such parties could have entered 
Italy and no Italian would have been per- 
mitted to enter the boycotting countries. The 
whole nation would have frozen this winter 
for the lack of coal. Only one Power could 
have come to her rescue; that would have been 
the United States. The rdle of strike-breaker 
under such circumstances is hardly one that 
patriotic Americans like to contemplate. 
Economic forces would have made us Italy’s 
chief reliance in her policy of injustice and 
aggression. Had such a situation arisen, 
Americans would have learned, more elo- 
quently than in any other way, how our 
abstention from the League is retarding those 
principles of peace and international justice 
which we have been taught to regard as 
American. Fortunately the United States 
has been spared this humiliation, but this 
lesson should not be lost upon us. the epi- 
sode illustrates once more how far apart are 
our principles and our practice. American 
public opinion as a mass condemned this 
Italian blow at Greece, but American state- 
craft had made it impossible for this public 
opinion to express itself in act. Thus with 
every passing day the duty of this country 
becomes more manifest. 

The  Italian-Greek imbroglio should 
strengthen the bands of that large body of 
Americans—a body that is daily growing 
larger—which believes that this nation will 
never fulfil its complete obligations to man- 
kind until it has its representatives at Geneva. 
So far as the United States is concerned that 
is the main lesson of recent events in the 
Mediterranean. 


Motion Picture Art and Morals 


HE indefatigable Mr. Hays, who has 
transferred his nervous energies from 
the arena of politics to the phantom 
world of motion pictures, is ceaseless in his 
efforts to bring the art and morals of the pic- 
tures to a higher level. After organizing a 
commission of representative citizens to bring 
the pressure of high-grade public opinion to 
bear on the producers, he has more recently 
conducted a symposium of authors and news- 
papers critics, to get constructive suggestions 
for improvement. 
The authors, almost without exception, are 
in a pessimistic mood. Some of them dismiss 
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the screen as hopelessly venal, vulgar, and 
inartistic. Many condemn it for distorting 
the truth. of Nature. . A few decry its im- 
moral tone, though more. regard its moral 
influence as negligible, either for good or evil. 
Practically all, however, make one charge: 
that the men who “adapt” novels and plays 
for the screen are without taste, intelligence, 
imagination, and dramatic honesty. They 
complain that plots are changed, characters 
garbled, situations travestied, the essential 
quality of the story vulgarized, and the moral 
of the tale twisted out of all semblance to the 
original and to the truth. 

The newspaper critics are less critical, per- 
haps because they more nearly represent the 
receptive-minded general public, and have 
no personal experience with production to 
color their view of what they see. To them, 
a picture is only a picture, and good or bad 
as it tells a good or bad story well or ineffec- 
tively. Their preference seems to run to 
pageantry, such as “ Robin Hood”’ and “The 
Covered Wagon,” and to straight drama that 
is simple and direct in its appeal. An aston- 
ishing majority choose Harold  Lloyd’s 
“thriller,” called “Safety Last,” as their 
favorite comedy. This play is a pure exam- 
ple of what has been called “Stone Age 
humor,” in which laughter is provoked by 
the distress of a man who is in momentary 
danger of instant death, in this case while 
climbing the side of a skyscraper to escape 
arrest. The film critics of the newspapers 
do, however, concur with many of the authors 
in the charge that many of the screen produc- 
tions are “hokum”’ or worse. 

One rather curious impression emerges from 
a study of this symposium. This is a suspi- 
cion that novelists and playwrights are not 
likely to prove themselves ever, as a class, 
good scenario writers for the screen. There 
appears to be some fourth dimension in this 
art which escapes them; and it may be that 
a new race of writers will emerge who think 
only in terms of pictures and who write in a 
shorthand intelligible only to photographers 
and motion-picture directors. They will 
produce a literature of pantomime, which has 
hitherto been as perishable an art as singing 
before the invention of the phonograph. And 
it will be as distinct an art as musical com- 
position, with no more dependence than the 
latter upon literature. It may need stories, 
as do operatic composers and song writers, 


but only for their substance and not at all 
for their form. 

The morals of the movies, one gathers, may 
safely be left to the public. Box office ex- 
perience is gradually teaching the commercial 
producers that the public taste is for the more 
wholesome kind of pictures. Censorship is 
usually stupid and ineffective. 


A Canadian Example for the United 
States 


NE fact in Doctor Slosson’s article 
on the Insulin treatment for dia- 
betes, published elsewhere in this 
number, should be particularly impressive to 
Americans. This is the reward given by the 
Canadian Government to this great bene- 
factor of mankind. It is the common fate 
of workers in the scientific world to receive 
no financial profit for their discoveries; indeed, 
they not infrequently spend a lifetime in 
want. A peculiar code of ethics hedges in 
investigators in the medical field. The public 
sees no impropriety in an Edison making 
money from an electric light or a Bell from a 
telephone; a man who finds some new way of 
relieving human suffering or saving human 
life must never grow rich from his labors. 
The Dominion and Ontario governments 
have found the only satisfactory solution of 
this problem. The first has voted Doctor 
Banting a life annuity of $7,500; the second 
has provided a chair for medical research, 
paying $10,000, and appointed Doctor 
Banting its first occupant. This is a slight 
reward compared with the huge earnings 
Doctor Banting could have made from his 
Insulin treatment, had he personally pat- 
ented it and controlled the sale. Primarily 
these governmental measures are not intended 
as a reward. Their main purpose is not to 
assure this young investigator a career unem- 
barrassed by financial anxiety, though they 
will fortunately accomplish that result. The 
chief aim is to secure his services to the state. 
It is a fair presumption that a young man 
who successfully worked out the problem 
of Insulin will be able to render other great 
services in medical research and it is states- 
manship of the highest order to endow such 
a genius, to enable him to pursue his studies 
in peace and quiet, and to concern himself 
only with those matters that inspire his most 
fruitful enthusiasm. 
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Canada has set the United States an excel- 
lent example. So far the idea of endowing 
brains has made no great progress in this 
country. Congress spends untold millions 
in dredging useless harbors and canalizing 
unnavigable streams, but has shown no inter- 
est in setting aside comparatively small sums 
to make possible the work of scientists and 
inventors. Yet it would be difficult to name 
any expenditure which would be more demo- 
cratic in the best sense. The money of the 
people is most wisely used when it is spent in 
a way that improves the welfare of the masses. 
Nothing does this so much as a great inven- 
tion or a great medical discovery. The 
United States is full of talent of all kinds; 
intelligent democracy should seek it out, put 
it to work, and hold the results in trusteeship 
for mankind. 


Discipline in a New England College 


N JUNE 4th the freshman class of 
() Yale University, about 800 strong, 
behaved in a fashion which brought 
upon them the displeasure of the town of New 
Haven and the authorities of the institution. 
One of those explosions of undergraduate spirit 
which start almost spontaneously, led practi- 
cally the whole class to organize in a proces- 
sion, march out of the college quarters into the 
city streets, and there indulge in ‘“‘monkey 
shines’’ whose most serious consequence was 
the calling out of the fire department. Inas- 
much as Yale has made a special endeavor to 
cultivate the most cordial relations with the 
ancient New England city whose hospitality 
it enjoys, this undergraduate outburst, non- 
malicious as it was, called for special atten- 
tion. The first step was to demand that all 
students participating in the disturbance 
should make confession to the dean. The 
result was that the larger part of the class 
marched, in single file, before that dignitary 
and admitted culpability. Had the fresh- 
men not performed this act of contrition, 
the crew would not have been permitted to 
race the Harvard freshmen, and, in view of 
the victory won by Yale, this would have 
been a punishment indeed. 

Burke declared that we could not indict a 
whole nation; Yale, however, believes that 
this rule does not apply to a whole class. For 
it has now devised a form of punishment 
which is a punishment indeed. All partici- 


pants in this affair—and this includes almost 
the entire class—have received notifications 
that they will not be permitted to engage in 
“extra-curriculum activities’’ during their 
sophomore year. This means that they will 
not be permitted to play on the football, base- 
ball, or track teams, or to engage in any form 
of undergraduate athletics, to compete for po- 
sitions on the college papers, to sing in the glee 
club—in fact, to do any of the things college 
life consists of. Life for sophomores, many 
undergraduates imagine, will consist merely of 
a dreary routine of study. 

Yet there is one worth-while view of the 
matter. It really offers an exceptional op- 
portunity for a great experiment in education. 
Certain old-fashioned philosophers still exist 
who think that the college is primarily the 
place to improve the growing mind. These 
pessimists have for years maintained that 
‘“‘extra-curriculum activities” seriously inter- 
fered with this process. Students consumed 
so much time trying to get on a college paper, 
or to ‘‘make”’ the team, or to acquire a 
coveted managership or committeeship, that 
they could devote only the fag ends of their 
minds to scholastic efforts. The experience 
of one college class devoting at least one year 
exclusively to study is a spectacle that educa- 
tors in all quarters will carefully watch. It 
may have results of the profoundest conse- 
quence to American education. Possibly 
this is the subtle purpose that inspired this 
devastating edict. 


One Million Six Hundred and Forty- 
Three Thousand Jews in New York City 


R. H. S. LINFIELD, of the Bureau 
M of Jewish Research, has recently 

published statistics showing that the 
Jewish element in New York City numbers 
1,643,000, or something more than one quarter 
of the entire population. More astonishing 
still, this New York Jewish congregation 
amounts to nearly one half the entire Jewish 
population of the United States. Some 
mysterious alchemy in the soil of the American 
metropolis attracts the Jewish people—a 
charm which it has not exercised over other 
immigrating races, at least to this extent. 
The Irish, the German, the Italian population 
of New York is great; in no case, however 
have these races contributed one half their 
quota to Manhattan and its environs. There 
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A JEWISH CROWD IN NEW YORK 
The latest estimate shows there are 1,643,000 Jews in New York—mostly of the Polish and Russian 


brand. 


is no other fact in the peopling of America 
quite so astonishing as this—that half of the 
Jews who set foot in America remain within 
a mile or two of the dock at which they landed. 

When the Jews, in the Sixteenth Century, 
were fleeing from Spanish and Portuguese 
persecution, the larger number found their 
way to the cities of the Balkan Peninsula. 


They established their largest colony in 
Saloniki—the Thessalonica of the Romans 
and of St. Paul—where they live to-day, little 
changed in manners, customs, and language 
from their ancestors of four hundred years 


ago. Of the 130,000 population of Saloniki, 
nearly 50 per cent. or 60,000, are these Span- 
ish Jews. They still speak the Spanish 
language that their ancestors brought from 
the land of Ferdinand and Isabella. This 
tendency to swarm in the slums of cities is 
similarly manifest all through Europe. “In 
four cities of the Russian Pale,’’—writes 
Maurice Fishberg, in his standard work, “ The 
Jews’”’—‘‘they constitute 70 per cent. of the 
population; in twenty-four cities they make 
up between 40 and 70 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, and in fifteen cities between 30 and 50 
per cent. While this congestion can be at- 
tributed to the special anti-Jewish legislation 
in Russia, still it is not entirely due to this 
cause. The Jews in other countries, where 
they are not interfered with in this respect, 
are also preéminently town dwellers. Several 
cities in Austria have a majority of their 
population of Jewish faith. Nine cities have 
more than 50 per cent. of Jews; twelve, be- 


This is the largest number of Jews ever congregated in one place in ancient or modern times 


tween 33 and 50 per cent.; and eleven cities 
between 25 and 33 per cent. Similarly in 
Germany two thirds of the Jews 
live in cities. More than 50 per cent. of the 
Christians in Prussia and only one seventh of 
the Jews live in rural communities. Con- 
ditions are the same in the south and west 
of Europe. About 60 per cent. of all the Jews 
in France live in Paris and the majority of the 
rest live in other cities of that country. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1899, 86.4 per cent. 
of all the Italian Jews live in the sixty-nine 
capitals of the provinces of that country. 
In England, Rosenbaum estimates that 
144,000 of the 240,000 Jews who live in Great 
Britain and Ireland live in London. The 
same is reported from many other parts of 
the world—Egypt, Palestine, Persia, and 
north Africa.” 

And so Israel, in crowding 50 per cent. of 
its people into New York City and the other 
50 per cent. into other large American cities, 
is apparently merely fulfilling its appointed 
destiny. Certainly there are no laws in the 
United States which limit the residence of 
Jews to the towns. The future of New York 
is clearly shown. It already has more Jews 
than were ever congregated, in ancient or 
modern times, in any one place. It isto bea 
city, like Saloniki, Warsaw, Lodz, Kiev, and 
other eastern European communities, whose 
Jewish population is to make up a great 
proportion of the whole. Whatever is done 
in the restriction of immigration, that fact 
is already fixed. It now has 1,643,000 Jews; 
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in two or three generations, what will those 
numbers swell to? 

In the middle of the Eighteenth Century, 
according to Doctor Fishberg, there were less 
than 500,000 Jews in Europe. This was only 
about a century and a half ago. There are 
now not far from 10,000,000—thus the Jewish 
population of Europe has increased twenty 
times in less than two hundred years. If 
New York City’s Jewish elements should 
grow at the same rate, by the year 2100 they 
will have swelled to 26,000,000 and in the 
same basis of computation, the Jewish popu- 
lation of the United States will be something 
more than 60,000,000. 


God and the Colleges 


HAT modern universities are training 
schools in godlessness- and _ general 
disbelief in the Bible and Christianity 

is one of the stock charges brought against 
American education. Any one who has 
stood within one of the quadrangles of Ox- 
ford at once appreciates the purposes that 
guided the founders. The most beautiful 
and pretentious building was always the 
Chapel; these wonderful specimens of Mediz- 
val art, with their exquisite carvings, their 


stained glass windows, their relics of the day 
when England, like all Europe, was part of 
the Church Universal, even now exercise their 
spell and bring a moment of awe and rever- 


ence to the most matter-of-fact intruder. 
Their note is still that of piety and ecclesias- 
ticism; still the phrase that lingers most in 
the mind is Matthew Arnold’s description 
of Oxford as “the home of lost causes and 
impossible loyalties.” 

Despite the facts brought out in Mr. Rollin 
Lynde Hartt’s articles in this magazine, the 
religious life has not died out of American 
education. Our greatest temples of learning 
are indeed deeply immersed in science, psy- 
chology, biology, and the other subjects that 
train the young mind in rationalistic modes of 
thought. But Davidson College, North 
Carolina, still upholds the torch. It is seek- 
ing new students in an extremely modern 
way—by advertising. It occupies whole 
pages, just like a department store, in many 
of the leading newspapers of the South. 
These advertisements consist of two parts. 
The first sets forth the attitude of the leading 
American universities on general religion. 


An actual questionnaire addressed to two 
hundred and eighty-nine professors on certain 
intimate matters revealed the following facts: 
46.3 per cent. expressed a belief in God, 53.7 
per cent. declared that they were agnostics or 
unbelievers, 55.3 per cent. believed in im- 
mortality, and 44.7 per cent. professed a lack 
of belief or actual disbelief. 

There are twenty-seven members of the 
Faculty of Davidson College and 590 members 
of the student body. The second section of 
the advertisement contains this information 
about them, in the form of a statement from 
the President: 

“T am glad to say from personal knowledge 
that every teacher, whether of science, lan- 
guage, or humanities, and every officer con- 
nected with Davidson College, believes in the 
Scriptures as the word of God, in God as a 
personal being infinite in all His attributes, in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and very God 
and in His virgin birth; in His atonement for 
sin through His sufferings and death; in Him 
as the only possible source of salvation, and 
in His infinite power and desire to serve. 
Furthermore, | am glad to testify that their 
lives bear out this statement. None others 
could be retained in the service of Davidson. 

“For years, so far as | have known the 
fact, more than 95 per cent. of our students 
have actually been members in good standing 
in some evangelical church on entrance, and 
most of the remainder have become church 
members before graduation. 


“W. J. Martin, President.” 


Seventy-Five Years A Publisher 


O HAVE lived ninety-three years is in 

| itself a distinction, but to have spent 
seventy-five of them in the publishing 
business is something for which no precedent 
comes tomind. Mr. Edward Payson Dutton, 
head of the publishing house of E. P. Dutton 
& Company, who died recently at Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, began his business career in 1848! 
In the history of publishing this period con- 
stitutes an epoch. To think of the writers 
who were eminent when Mr. Dutton began his 
labors, or who have attained eminence since, 
is almost to call the roll of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury literature. Practically the only impor- 
tant existing American magazine that dates 
from that era is the North American Review. 
Mr. Dutton’s career in itself shows that he was 








a. publisher of the traditional kind. Like 
most of his English contemporaries, like many 
of the early Americans, he started business 
as a bookseller; in those days the successful 
keeper of a book shop began tentatively to 
put his name on books of his own, and so, 
in the course of time, the sponsorship of new 
literary works became the more important 
part of his effort. 

Mr. Dutton was old-fashioned also in that 
his list was largely a reflection of his own 
character and interests. There was a serious 
cast to his face and manner that was appro- 
priately reflected in his published titles. His 
first output consisted of maps, text books, 
and works on education. Soon religious books 
became the chief mainstay of his firm. Prob- 
ably he himself was above all proud of the 
crowning enterprise of his life, his association 
with J. M. Dent & Company of London in 
“Everyman’s Library’’—a work that repre- 
sented no short cut to learning, but an effort 
to place in the hands of the ambitious reader, 
at a low price, the best writings of all lands 
from the Old Testament and Homer down to 
almost contemporary times. The success of 
this venture, already three quarters complete, 
is another evidence that the human mind is 
still actively at work and has lost no interest 
in the masterpieces of the past—that, in 
general, the appetite for good reading is still 
a beneficent force in the world. To have 
provided sustenance for the finest growth of 
the human spirit is achievement enough for 
any publisher, and this was Mr. Dutton’s 
chief title to respect. 


Children and Coal 


HE simple, human things are often 
lost to sight in the writing of history, 
and equally often they remain covered 
from view in_history-in-the-making. Few 
historians retain the human touch of a Motley, 
who said of the Prince of Orange, “ While he 
lived he was the guiding star of a whole brave 
nation; and when he died, the little children 
wept in the streets.” Likewise, in current 
affairs, few writers attend to homely aspects 
of great controversies, which may be more 
important than the resounding issues that 
preoccupy them. 
All this by way of introduction to a recent 
publication of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. It is 
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EDWARD PAYSON DUTTON 
Who died recently in his ninety-third year. For 
seventy-five years Mr. Dutton was a publisher and 
in all that period he upheld the highest standards of 
his profession 


entitled “ The Welfare of Children in Bitumin- 
ous Coal Mining Communities in West 
Virginia.”” After months of headlines in the 
newspapers, dealing with “check-offs,”’ “ col- 
lective bargaining,” “ overproduction,’ and 
similar portentous phrases, this somewhat 
drab little booklet may seem an_inconse- 
quential contribution to the question. But 
it does make the “coal problem”’ a human 
thing. As you read it, you see mothers 
wrestling with the “problem,” not of the 
children’s morning tub, but of any kind of 
cleanliness, in mining camps perched on re- 
mote hillsides, where even running water 
is almost an unknown luxury. You see 
children getting an “education” in an eight- 
grade school taught by one teacher in one 
room, with soap boxes for seats, donated by a 
public-spirited grocer. You see “wage- 
scales” translated into terms of typhoid fever 
from unguarded springs used as water-supply, 
of a diet in which fresh meat is a novelty, 
fresh vegetables an accident, and pure milk a 
pure delusion. You see the “irregularity of 
employment”’ expressed in the history of the 
many families who have moved three times in 
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statement issued recently 
by “the committee of the 
public group of the build- 
ing industry in New York 
City.” This committee, 
of which R. H. Shreve is 
chairman, was appointed 
last April at a public 
meeting of architects, 
owners, builders, and rep- 
resentatives of loaning 
institutions. It was 
strengthened and made 
as non-partisan as pos- 
sible by the withdrawal 
of the builders and by the 
addition of economists 
and social service work- 
ers. The immediate 
problem was the study of 








CHILDREN OF A MINER 


There are other phases of the mining question than “check-offs”’ and 
The living conditions of women and children call for improvement 


wages. 


the last four years to follow the fluctuations of 
demand and supply. 

Life for the children in the soft coal indus- 
try is, you gather, pretty far from the life you 
would wish even an unfortunate neighbor's 
children to lead. Exposed to bad sanitation, 
poorly fed, badly educated, reared in unlovely 
surroundings, and practically foredoomed to 
follow the precarious livelihood of their 
fathers or the wearing household drudgery 
of their mothers, these children of the soot- 
makers’ union are not the most fortunate 
youngsters. Only a little contemplation of 
their lot is needed to make you see much 
more poignant reasons for putting the coal 
industry on a sound basis than the familiar 
arguments that it is “uneconomic”’ or that 
“principles’’ of one kind or another are in- 
volved. Reduced to the simple terms of this 
official investigation, one sees how these 
vague abstractions emerge into the flesh and 
blood of women and children, and become 
issues of daily toil and discomfort and even 
of life and death. 


“The Public” and the Housing Problem 


SANE and admonitory statement of 
certain phases of the building situa- 


A tion, as they affect not only New York 


but most other large cities, is contained in the 


wage demands, “and 
more especially the ac- 
tion of the bricklayers 
in withdrawing from 
certain building operations in this city.” 
Since April the situation in these respects 
has somewhat improved, but there has been, 
the committee believes, no improvement in 
fundamental conditions, and there is no guar- 
antee that building crises will not recur again 
and again. “The number of workmen has 
not increased,’’ says the committee’s report, 
“sufficiently to make possible the prompt 
execution of work urgently needed, such as 
the school buildings of the city; the daily 
output or production of the individual work- 
man has not been increased and is reported 
to be much below that of some years ago; 
prices of materials have changed, some are 
higher and some are lower; but generally the 
cost of building has increased, and the situa- 
tion gives no promise of stability for the 
future, except through a lessening of the de- 
mand for buildings, a movement which al- 
ready appears to be under way.” 

The key to the situation lies, the commit- 
tee appears to think, in the fact that “fluc- 
tuations result in hardship and loss for all the 
groups interested, and a condition of stability 
would be of greater benefit to all than are the 
temporary advantages accruing to special 
interests under extreme conditions.’’ Labor 
does not gain if extremely high wages are 
offset by prolonged periods of unemployment; 
nor do owners, real estate men, and builders 





gain under a system which gives New York 
“a higher unit cost of building than elsewhere 
in the United State and low returns on in- 
vestment.”’ Stability in the long run serves 
the common interests. 

One of the first problems in stabilizing the 
industry is that of securing an adequate 
supply of skilled labor. But there would be 
little gain in stabilizing the labor supply with- 
out stabilizing other factors. “To find enough 
labor to supply an abnormal peak demand 
would be merely to intensify future unemploy- 
ment and to emphasize every undesirable 
feature of the business cycle. It is as im- 
portant to avoid a labor surplus as to remedy 
a true labor shortage.’’ With these reserva- 
tions the committee suggests that immediate 
attention be given to supplying the undoubted 
deficiencies in the brick-laying, plastering, 
and other trades. This is being attempted 
by means of the apprentice system.’ Al- 
though the unions restrict the number of 
apprentices in most of the building trades, 
it is still true that many employers are 
not using as many apprentices as the labor 
agreements would allow them. The Ap- 
prenticeship Commission of the New York 
Building Congress has relieved the situa- 
tion somewhat by codrdinating the means 
of training apprentices and by acting as a 
central employment office. 

“But increase in the number of men 
is not more important than increase in 
the efficiency of the men now available 
for work.”’ An obvious step is a “reason- 
able loosening or modification” of the re- 
strictions which now limit the amount and 
kind of work an employee may do and so 
add to the number of jobs and ultimate cost of 
building. This, the committee thinks, would 
be of assistance even to the workers, “be- 
cause their employed time could be largely 
increased and periods of unemployment 
minimized, by permitting the mechanic to 
do whatever work he could do properly.” 
The proper time for such a reform is obviously 
when the industry is undermanned. 

Another important reform is the improve- 
ment of methods; especially through the use 
of machinery, in order to increase individual 
output. Both employers and unions are at 


fault here, the former because of lack of en- 
terprise, the latter by restrictive regulations 
which often prevent the use of labor-saving 
methods or devices. 
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But the central problem, perhaps, is the 
spreading of the building peak over a longer 
period of time. During several months of 
each year only 50 per cent. of the workers 
of New York are employed, while during 
spring and summer there is a frenzied and 
costly rush of building. “The situation can 
be largely bettered,” the committee believes, 
“by changing these conditions and further by 
the completion of buildings in advance of 
rental dates, the rearrangement of present 
rental dates, and the regulation of the time 
of carrying on governmental, state, city, 
religious, and educational building construc- 
tion. In general all work which can be re- 
moved from the period of peak load should 
be done during the months which have here- 
tofore been periods of comparative unem- 
ployment.” 

Reforms like this must be undertaken by 
the industry itself or they will be forced upon 
it by the public demand for homes, schools, 
and other imperatively necessary buildings. 
They can be effected within the existing frame- 
work of the industry, without seriously dis- 
turbing the balance of power among unions, 
employers, owners, and bankers. “Those 
directly engaged in building work,” the com- 
mittee says, “may observe the necessity of 
bringing about such a measure of stability 
as will avoid the introduction of what one 
builder of many years’ experience described 
as ‘somebody strong enough to tell us what 
we have to do’.” 

Public regulation of the costs, profits, 
and values of building enterprises, on a scale 
comparable with that now applied to recog- 
nized public utilities, may follow a failure of 
private enterprise to provide sufficient housing 
at reasonable prices. The emergency rent 
laws in New York and elsewhere are a faint 
indication of what this might mean. If such 
a step is to be avoided, coéperation along the 
lines recommended by this committee is 
essential. The traditional American method 
of getting along with the minimum of govern- 
mental interference is at stake. 


Coéperative Marketing Gaining Ground 


OOPERATIVE marketing of agricul- 
tural products is steadily spreading 
throughout the country and is im- 


proving conditions for many farmers who 
participate in it. The technic of successful 
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A COOPERATIVE ORANGE PACKING PLANT IN CALIFORNIA 


The coéperative marketing of agricultural products is growing rapidly in the United States, and it seems that real 
coéperative marketing has been developed. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch has said that this would be a greater step 
toward business stabilization than any that has ever before been taken 


marketing has been attained by codperatives 
handling commodities ranging from Cali- 
fornia eggs to Southern cotton, and it seems 
that real codperative marketing has been 
perfected. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch has said 
that this would be a greater step toward the 
stabilization of our business conditions than 
has ever been taken before. 

How a codperative works to the benefit of 
its members and the stabilizing of markets 
was disclosed in a letter from Mr. J. C. 
Cromwell, president of the Georgia Cotton 
Growers’ Coéperative Association, reporting 
to members on the winding up of last season’s 
business. “We hoped to make our final 
settlement in July,” he wrote, “but in May, 
when the cotton speculators depressed the 
price below 25 cents, we stopped selling and 
held our cotton off the market for about 30 
days until it went up again. We sold the 
cotton in June.” 

The public still needs some education be- 
fore accepting as a matter of right the fixing 
of prices by farmer coéperatives, but when 
people realize that the prices must be reason- 
able enough to find a demand for all the pro- 
duct, or else the coéperative will have a 
carry over, and that high prices cause in- 
creased production (which co6peratives can- 


not control as can industrial corporations) 
fear of abuse of this power will cease. 

Last year codperative associations through- 
out the country marketed more than 
$1,000,000,000 worth of farm products. Mr. 
Carl Williams, president of the American 
Cotton Growers Exchange, told the members 
of the American Bankers Association at their 
convention in Atlantic City that the codpera- 
tive marketing movement to-day engages 
the attention of one sixth of the farmers of 
the United States, and through it more than 
one tenth of all the crops—measured by dollar 
value—are marketed. It is one of the most 
important economic developments of recent 
years. 


The English-Speaking Union 


| =: steady growth of the English- 
Speaking Union is an_ interesting 
phenomenon in the United States and 
the British Empire. Organized “to draw 
together in the bond of comradeship the 
English-speaking peoples of the world,”’ it is 
non-political and non-sectarian, aims at no 
alliances, and is not connected with govern- 
ments. It seeks to promote closer acquain- 
tance, friendship, and peaceful coéperation. 
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Its organizers conceived the idea that lan- 
guage may be as powerful as race or economic 
unity in welding peoples together in fraternity 
and peace. They were largely interested in 
the peace-idea, and adopted this novel force 
as a means to forward it. 

Considerable .progress has been made. 

More than seven thousand- Americans are 
affiliated with twenty local branches of the 
Union, and a large number of citizens of 
England, Ireland, Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa are members of the British 
branch. Americans, visiting these British 
centres experience the hospitality of their 
fellows overseas, and return it here. Inter- 
changes of student tours are encouraged by 
the Union, as are also such international 
gatherings as the delegations of British ad- 
vertising men who came to Atlantic City to 
attend the American advertising men’s con- 
vention.. Exchange professorships and simi- 
lar exchanges in journalism and other fields 
are arranged. 

The whole idea is conceived in a spirit of 
amity, and is forwarded for the purpose of 
acquainting those of common speech with 
their fellows in all lands. The vitality of the 
idea is indicated by its acceptance by a large 
body of people of the highest type, who see in 
it a real means toward concord. The Ameri- 
can branch has headquarters at No. 345 
Madison Avenue, New York City, where its 
active management is in judicious hands. 


How to Make Marriages Divorce Proof 


HE Legal Aid Society of New York 

has for fifty years been known as the 

“Poor Man’s Lawyer.”’ Its function 
has been to furnish gratis legal advice and 
assistance to people who are unable to pay for 
it. Perhaps its most interesting department 
is the Domestic Relations Division. For 
the last fifty years it has handled no less than 
100,000 cases of domestic disagreement and 
unhappiness and there is probably no single 
agency in the world that has had so extensive 
an experience in the psychology of marital 
infelicity. Its experience has concerned not 
only the more violent phenomena of domestic 
trouble—the kind that end in separations, an- 
nulments, and divorce; it has concerned itself 
with the milder manifestations— the disagree- 
ments, quarrels, and petty differences which, 
under the hand of the skilful pacificator, can 


frequently be patched up, but which, if left 
alone, become increasingly irritating until they 
finally end in tragedy. The Legal Aid Society, 
in this advisory capacity, has saved thousands 
of marriages from going on the rocks, and has 
incidentally accumulated a store of informa- 
tion on this great subject that it would be 
difficult to duplicate elsewhere. 

Out of its vast experience this organization 
has framed a new decalogue—or really two 
new decalogues, one for the man and one for 
the woman. It has discovered ten rules 
which, if observed, are warranted to’ make 
all marriages divorce-proof. - Would ‘a .wife 
know how to keep her husband affectionate 
and faithful? Here are ten ways in which it 
can be done. Would a husband wish to 
guarantee his wife’s devotion? A separate set 
of ten commandments make the thing a 
certainty. 


Domestic RELATIONS DECALOGUE—For 
HuSBANDS 


1. Be generous according to your means. A 
woman rightly expects liberal support from her 
husband. She is duly considerate of sincere 
effort and tolerant of misfortune, but differentiates 
sharply between ill fortune and inertia. 

2. Do not interfere with a woman in the mana- 
gement of purely domestic affairs. The average 
wife is far better qualified than her husband to 
plan for home comfort and to handle economically 
that portion of his income set aside for household 
expenses. 

3. Be cheerful, even though it sometimes may 
tax you tothe utmost. Nothing reacts more surely 
on the nerves of a tired woman to engender sus- 
picion and ill-temper than the homecoming of a 
gloomy, taciturn husband. 

4. Be considerate. The average woman is a 
bundle of highly strung nerves. If she complains, 
it is rarely for insufficient reasons. Her efforts to 
make your home clean, inviting, and comfortable, 
merit appreciation and, codperation. 

5. Make love to your wife; continue to be her 
sweetheart. Neglect begets indifference that is 
fatal to married life. Every true wife expects to 
be a sweetheart, and rightly. More than bitter 
disappointment follows disillusionment. 

6. Do not scold. Sharp words and petty 
fault-finding eventually react to dampen affection, 
if not kill it altogether. Also, they will cause 
misunderstanding and engender a spirit of op- 
position and retaliation distinctly incompatible 
with sympathy and coéperation. 

7. Establish your own home, if possible remote 
from your wife’s and your own immediate families. 
The frequent interference, although probably well- 
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meant advice of those who by reason of family ties 
feel competent to inject their opinions into the 
home of a young couple trying to understand 
each other, seldom does anything but complicate 
an already delicate situation. Newlyweds usually 
will arrive at a satisfactory modus vivendi if left 
alone. 

8. Do not keep a lodger. The constant pres- 
ence of an outsider in a home frequently gives 
rise to illfounded and unjust suspicions against 
the wife. She is only human, so don’t expect her 
to be impervious to the direct or indirect influence 
which such a person may exert—and to the hus- 
band’s own undoing. 

g. Cultivate neatness and personal cleanliness. 
No woman can help contrasting a well-dressed and 
neatly turned-out man acquaintance with a 
slovenly husband. A wife wishes to look up to 
her husband, to be proud of him, and to admire 
and respect him. 

10. Be kind and just to your children. A woman 
quickly looks with distrust and aversion upon the 
man who is harsh and cruel to her children. 


Domestic RELATIONS DECALOGUE—For Wives 

1. Do not be extravagant. Upon the proper 
and careful expenditure of your husband’s income 
depends his willingness to exert himself for the 
maintenance of your home. Nothing appeals 
more strongly to a man than the prospect of 
acquiring that independence of which a bank 
account is the guarantee. 

2. Keep your home clean. Nothing is more re- 
freshing to the eyes of the tired, nerve-racked work- 
er than the sight of a well-tidied home. 

3. Do not permit your person to become unat- 
tractive. A slovenly wife makes a truant husband. 

4. Do not receive attentions from other men. 
Husbands often are jealous and some are suspicious 
without cause. Donot supply the cause. Friendly 
attentions from others may be received in a spirit 
of perfect innocence. When reported by the 
busy-body they become distorted, often criminal, 
in character. 





5. Do not resent reasonable discipline of children 
by their father. Many mothers assume that all 
chastisement of a child by its father is severe and 
unjustifiable. Even just men consider such inter- 
ference an impertinence. It may easily engender 
connubial hostilities. 

6. Do not spend too much time with your 
mother. In such case you may easily spend too 
little at home for the proper administration of your 
own domestic affairs. 

7. Do not accept advice from the neighbors or 
stress too greatly even that of your own family 
concerning the management of your domestic 
affairs. Think for yourself. Have a plan of 
your own for the solution of home problems. In 
all cases consult freely with your husband. Much 
advice of the wrong kind is worse than none. 

8. Do not disparage your husband. Your 
ill-advised opinion of him, uttered in a moment of 
petulance, may be eagerly seized upon by others 
as the true measure of his character and abilities. 
Ideas often become entities. 

g. Smile. Be attentive in little things. The 
smile is an antidote to the toxic effects of ill-humor. 
Consideration for your husband’s feelings makes 
him respectful of yours. An indifferent wife is 
often supplanted by an ardent friend. 

10. Be tactful. Be feminine. Men, in last 
analysis, are but overgrown children. They do 
not mind coaxing, but they resent coercion. Most 
men prefer their opposites. Femininity attracts 
andcompelsthem. By the same token masculinity 
in the female repels. 


Editorial Correction 


In the September issue of the Wor.Lp’s 
Work was published what purported to be a 
picture of the Hon. Carl Sherman, Attorney- 


General of New York State. The caption 
under the picture should have read, “Ex- 
Governor R. A. Cooper of South Carolina, 
recently appointed Chairman of the Federal 
Land Bank Board at Washington.”’ 











Saving Men and Money 


The Cost of Accidents and How Most of Them Can Be Prevented. 


The 


Growth of the Campaign for Safety, and the Prospects for Its Future 
By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


N THREE of this nation’s largest cities 
last year, there were 7,300 deaths from 
accidents, most of which could have been 
prevented. If all of these unfortunate 
people had been killed at one time, the 

cry of indignation that would have gone forth 
would have stirred the country from ocean to 
ocean. But this immense toll of lives was 
taken one or two at a time, day after day, 
throughout the whole year, and it is human 
nature to view lightly the little leaks, which 
though fearful in the aggregate seem to be 
trifling when viewed as single isolated cases. 

If the mortality rate from accidents 
throughout the nation is even three-fourths as 
great as in the cities mentioned, then the 
country is losing nearly 65,000 people through 
somebody’s negligence each and every year. 
Such a situation is deserving of the closest 
attention. 


And it is worth noting that a large percent- 
age of our accident fatalities occur in places 
and in ways that are so commonplace as to 


be almost unbelievable. For instance, at the 
present time here in the United States about 
250 deaths are caused each year by falling 
down stairs; 270 result from falls from 
windows; 225 from electric surface cars; 240 
as a result of clothes catching fire; 
275 from being scalded; 150 people 
were crushed by elevators and falling 
bodies, and more than goo died from 
the inhalation of gas. 

As a great industrial leader has 
said, ‘‘Accident prevention is not only 
good morals and good ethics, but also 
good business.”” Every employee can 
do better work under a spirit of encourage- 
ment than under a spirit of criticism, and 
there is no better way to foster codperation 
and supply encouragement to workmen than 
to make careful provision for the right kind 
of organized safety work. 

The average person holds the idea that war 
is the greatest destrover of life. As a matter 


of fact, our participation in the World War 
resulted in snuffing out the lives of only 
50,150 American soldiers. During the same 
period of time, 126,000 men, women, and 
children engaged in normal pursuits or attend- 
ing to duties in their homes and on the streets 
here in the United States, met their death 
from accidents, most of which could have 
been prevented. During this same nineteen 
months more than 1,000,000 persons were 
injured. Most distressing of all, nearly one 
fifth of these accidents happened to children 
of school age. 

It is astonishing but true that real progress 
in the safety movement dates back only 
about twenty-five years. Even as late as 
1900 there were very few large industrial 
companies that had safety departments. 
When the first safety statutes were enacted, 
hundreds of industrial managers declared that 
such laws were unjust and unnecessary. At 
first the state and Federal officials were at 
fault through attempting to bring about 
safety in industry by compulsion. Now we 
know that you cannot compel a conscience, 
and that success in safety depends more on 
education than upon legislation. 

The great trouble has been that in the past 
we observed only the single isolated 
accident and failed to group these 
fatalities into a single total that might 
stand forth in all its terrifving pro- 
portions as an undeniable indictment 
of human carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. But when we started to in- 
vestigate the problem, the facts dis- 
closed were most disquieting. It 

was found that nine people meet death 
through accident here in America every hour 
of the day and night. Approximately 
500,000 of our workers are so seriously injured 
each year in the performance of their daily 
tasks that they are maimed for life or lose 
more than a month of time. A careful survey 
indicates that if proper precaution were 
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taken, 375,000 of these unfortunates might 
escape. It is an established fact that three 
fourths of all the deaths and serious injuries 
that now occur in industry might be elimi- 
nated. 

Every morning when the whistles blow in 
our American industrial plants, 3 per cent. 
of all employees fail to report on account of 
sickness or industrial accidents. Each year 
more than 2,250,000 work years are lost on 
account of sick and injured men and women. 
At the low average wage of four dollars a day 
this entails a yearly loss of more than 
$2,500,000,000 in wages and an additional 
equal amount lost to the manufacturer 
through decreased production. 

Here in the United States at the present 
time the automobile is the greatest menace 
to human life. In happy contrast with the 
dangers of the motor car is the great advance 
made in eliminating accidents on railroad 
trains. It is not unusual now for a great 
American railroad employing 40,000 workmen 
to carry on its operations for an entire month 
without having to record a single fatal acci- 
dent in its ranks. The risk of traveling by 
automobile is one hundred times as great as 
the risk run by the railway passenger, while 
the person traveling by airplane runs a risk 
700 times as great as that of the passenger 
traveling by rail. 


DANGERS TO PEDESTRIANS 


UE to the constantly increasing number 

of automobiles, it is each year becoming 
more and more dangerous for a person to walk 
the streets. More than 14,000 
people were victims of automobile f°" 
fatalities in the United States in ~ 
1922. New York City led the list 
with nearly 900, while Chicago was 
second and Los Angeles ranked 
third. In 78 cities of more than 
50,000 population, 1,347 children 
lost their lives. The death rate 
last year from motor cars was 12.9 
per hundred thousand of popula- 
tion as compared with 11.5 for the preceding 
year. During the last seven years while the 
number of motor vehicles in use has increased 
five fold, the number of automobile fatalities 
has only doubled, which indicates that the 
motor car death rate is rising less rapidly than 
automobile registration. This is practically 
the only ray of hope in the whole situation. 
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The foregoing totals of automobile fatalities 
do not include the deaths from ~radeé-crossing 
accidents. Failure of motorists to observe 
precaution at railroad crossings is now causing 
a tremendous loss of life annually. In the 
last five years 9,101 persons have been killed 
and 24,209 injured by collisions between 
motor vehicles and locomotives at grade 
crossings. With 13,000,000 automobiles in 
the United States and 250,000 grade crossings, 
we have here a problem that must be given 
more serious attention. In practically all of 
the surveys that have been made, the facts 
disclosed that motorists are nearly always at 
fault. In one investigation, observations 
were made of 100,000 automobiles actually 
crossing tracks. In 97 per cent. of these 
cases the drivers were reasonably careful. 
In the careless instances, the motorists 
attempted to beat a train in the crossing or 
disregarded either the signal of a watchman 
or automatic crossing bells. Several accidents 
resulted from the drivers being intoxicated. 
All of which indicates need for the slogan, 
‘Cross Crossings Carefully.” 


THE CARLESSNESS OF DRIVERS 


S TO automobile accidents on our streets 
and highways, most of these are due to 
reckless driving and there is no single rem- 
edy for the ill. Some motorists and some pe- 
destrians invite accident through their mental 
attitude of continuous antagonism. Glaring 
headlights are still a fruitful cause of acci- 
dents on country roads. This last summer in 
driving several thousand miles through a 
dozen or more states, | found that 
the motorist who extends the 
courtesy of turning down his lights 
when approaching another car is 
the rare exception tothe rule. The 
fact is that our anti-glare laws are 
most ineffective. This headlight 
problem should not be a difficult 
one to solve and the fault is surely 
our own if we continue to suffer 
from this source of accident. 
There is little doubt but that soon we must 
have additional street crossings in the middle 
of blocks, where automobiles can approach 
from only two directions. Splendid results 
have followed the erection of curbed safety 
islands at busy street intersections. But all 
such precautions are not sufficient in them- 
selves. A short time ago the authorities in 
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one of our large cities became aroused over 
the frequency’“of motor-car accidents. A 
committee was organized; the newspapers 
gave wide publicity to the movement, and 
even the grand jury took a hand in studying 
the problem. Three hundred earnest, intelli- 
gent citizens became members of a Vigilance 
Committee. Each man carried with him at 
all times a pack of cards on which 
there were twenty violations 
specified. When he saw a mo- 
torist violating some rule he 
checked it on the card and sent 
the notice to the police depart- 
ment. Immediately a courteous 
letter would be sent to the of- 
fender. In case of a second viola- 
tion by thesame person a stronger 
letter would be sent, and on the 
third offense the motorist would 
be asked to call and see the Chief of Police. 
As a result of the movement one judge in this 
particular city stated that he had not had a 
single repeater in his court since the Vigilance 
Committee started work. 

Progress invariably brings with it new 
problems. Three times as many people are 
now killed each year by gasolene-propelled 


machines in the United States as are killed in © 


the operations of all our mines, mills, and rail- 
roads. Less than one quarter of our people 
are exposed to industrial hazards, while 
practically every man, woman, and child who 
walks out of his front door and crosses the 
street is exposed to this comparatively new 
danger. Instead of being too harsh our 
motoring laws are not stringent enough. In 
our large cities taxicabs are involved in five 
times as many accidents as are an equal 
number of pleasure vehicles. Several states 
have taken a step in the right direction by 
compelling taxicab owners to provide a five- 
thousand-dollar indemnity bond for each 
taxicab in service. This will make these 
companies more careful in selecting their 
drivers. 


THE DANGERS OF CONGESTION 


HE large number of children injured in 

the non-congested outlyingdistricts shows 
that the paramount cause of these accidents 
is speeding. An automobile travelling at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour goes 29.3 feet ina 
second, while the average pedestrian moves 
only 4.4 feet ina second. This means that the 
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automobile moves nearly seven times as fast 
as the pedestrian, and that by the time the 
person on foot moves seventeen feet from the 
curb, an automobile 117 feet away would be 
upon him. 

The way to prevent motor accidents is to 
prevent them. The principal solution is more 
arrests and more penalties. Our traffic laws 
should be modernized and stand- 
ardized. Insane people, drug ad- 
dicts, criminals, and intoxicated 
persons drive cars, who should be 
forever barred from operating 
them, but in many states no law 
exists to make this possible. 
Every motorist must be taught 
to know the ABC of safety, 
which is, Always Be Careful. 
He must also be made to under- 
stand that right of way is better 
than might of way. 

As to accidents in industry, it is an interest- 
ing fact that though women suffer the most 
from sickness, the men are more liable to 
accident. This is true, not because men are 
engaged in the more hazardous occupations, 
but because women are more careful. A 
detailed survey in one Eastern state showed 
that more than half of the accidents to women 
were caused by machines, generally punch 
presses, looms, and sewing machines. Sewing 
machines, strange as it may appear, caused 
the largest number of injuries. Next after 
machines as a source of accidents comes 
stumbling and falling, caused largely by wear- 
ing high heels. Injuries by hand tools rank 
third on the list. More than 60 per cent. of 
the injuries from this latter cause result from 
the use of the needle, which proves that the 
needle is the most dangerous tool women pick 
up. Most injuries to women would not be 
serious were it not for the carelessness which 
permits slight cuts and lacerations to become 
infected. 





WHAT ONE FIRM DID 


CCIDENT prevention is the most com- 
mon and satisfactory ground on which 
employer and worker can meet with mutual 
understanding of each other’s motives and 
with profit to both. It is one of the first steps 
an executive must take if he would win the 
confidence of his employees. The building of 


clubhouses and the provision of entertainment 
and even an extra high rate of wages cannot be 
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substituted for intelligent and earnest safety 
endeavor. The limits of our powers for 
prevention are as miles to inches compared 
with our limits for reparation. Practically all 
of the great corporations that have under- 
taken efficient accident-prevention work have 
been convinced that the policy is not a fad, 
but that along with its humanitarian aspects 
it is a profitable investment. 
Recently, the head of an im- 
portant industrial organization 
was approached by one of his 
managers with a proposition look- 
ing to the enlargement of the 
company’s hospital. The man- 
ager pointed out the many benefits 
that would result from promptly 
treating disabled workers so that 
they could return in minimum 
time to their jobs. But the presi- 
dent flatly refused the request saying: ‘‘We 
will bend all our efforts toward prevention. 
The policy of taking every possible pre- 
caution is a far better one than mending 
broken men who need not have been injured.”’ 


HOW ACCIDENTS WERE PREVENTED 


ITH this big boss, to decide was to act, 

so he started in immediately to clean 
house. With a seeming disregard of expendi- 
ture, he ordered a ruthless scrapping of old 
equipment and directed that hundreds of ma- 
chines be remodeled, buildings changed, and 
the workmen themselves trained. Up to this 
time accidents in the various plants had 
been frequent. But during the first year 
after the big safety drive had been put into 
effect, only one worker met death by an 
accident, although 50,000 men and women 
were employed. Perhaps there is no better 
way to indicate how successful this safety 
campaign really was than to point out that if 
all our American industries were to reduce 
their accident rate in similar fashion and to 
the same extent, the fatalities from accidents 
in all of our industries combined would be 
only 760 each year instead of something like 
24,000, the present total. 

This same company spends $2,000,000 
annually in keeping the premises clean. 
Scrupulous attention is given to floors, win- 
dows, drinking fountains, waste cans, drains, 
sewers, and the like. Paper cuspidors are 
provided at a cost of $20,000 a year for those 
who can’t get along without some such 





receptacle. Metal canopies and cold-air 
blowers were installed to reduce the tempera- 
ture in the furnace rooms from 135 degrees to 
80. The cost of these devices was only 
$11,000, and they have done away with heat 
prostration, reduced labor turnover 25 per 
cent., and secured an increased output with a 
working force only half as large as formerly. 
Now, as result of good ventila- 
tion, one man is able to take care 
of two furnaces instead of one, as 
before. 

This company’s safety policy 
may be briefly stated as follows: 
First, keep the place clean; second, 
make the worker comfortable; 
third make the machines fool- 
proof and so far as_ possible 
accident-proof; fourth, reach the 
men in an educational way, by 
bulletins, leaflets, noon meetings, moving pic- 
tures, and verbal instruction given simultan- 
eously with lessons in English at the American- 
ization school; fifth, prepare and display in 
each department a series of posters showing 
the hazards of that particular work; sixth, 
compulsory training of employees in first-aid 
work. It is now understood that men who 
know how to treat various injuries have a 
better appreciation of the seriousness of such 


injuries. The actual accomplishments in 
accident prevention alone justify first-aid 
work. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


HIS company’s answer to the question: Is 
accident prevention worth while? may be 
summed up as follows: Fatal accidents have 
been reduced 55 per cent., accidents resulting 
in loss of eyes 70 per cent., accidents resulting 
in loss of legs, 50 per cent., accidents causing 
loss of feet, 50 per cent., accidents causing loss 
of hands, 100 per cent., or a general average 
reduction in all cases of 71 per cent. The 
company’s compensation costs have shown a 
reduction of nearly 25 per cent., and the 
production records indicate plainly that 
safety materially speeds up individual out- 
put. The company’s earnestness of effort is 
clearly evident by the fact that the manage- 
ment has established a department employing 
fifty men who are kept busy constantly mak- 
ing safety guards to protect employees 
working on all of the company’s machines. 
No corporation executive who has kept 
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Saving Men 


abreast of modern developments can longer 
doubt that safety increases production in all 
directions. In every unprotected plant, a 
portion of the time of the worker must be 
spent in keeping from getting hurt. The 
increased efficiency resulting from such de- 
vices as water-cooled doors on furnaces, 
goggles, chipping masks and so forth is 
readily evident. In every operation where 
the moving parts are carefully protected, all 
of the attention and time of the worker can be 
devoted to production. 


TEACHING SAFETY IN SCHOOLS 


F COURSE the place to teach safety is 

first of all in our public schools. The 
fundamental thought in such a campaign 
should be the idea that children learn quick- 
est and best when they can actually handle 
a thing or work on a problem themselves. 
For the class in arithmetic, let the teacher 
present a problem like this: ‘“‘A hundred 
and ten million people were in the United 
States last year, and eighty-five thousand 
men and women and boys and girls were 
killed by accidents. How many were left?” 
There is just as much mathematics in a 
problem of this kind as in those usually 
given the children, and in addition there is a 
valuable lesson in safety. In the writing 
class, the children can write safety truths, 
and in their studies in English, let them be 
required to deliver brief talks on safety, with 
the understanding that the best speaker will 
be selected to go into the lower grades and 
preach the gospel of accident prevention. 
In one school, the principal hit on the 
unique idea of showing 21 pantomimes. The 
first silent act showed a little boy going down 
the street. On his way he noticed a board 
with a nail in it, and pretended to go over to 
the side of the road, pick up a rock and pound 
out the nail. There were other pantomimes 
of a similar nature, each introduced by an 
explanation of the danger that was being 
eliminated. Such a method of teaching safety 
has a value beyond estimation, for nothing 
could better impress the young mind with the 
danger of carelessness and indifference in the 
matter of everyday accidents than the show- 
ing of such silent actsdirectly before their eyes. 
In every case or place where the safety 
movement is initiated, the best results will 
always be realized when everyone concerned 
is made to feel an interest and if possible take 
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a part in carrying the work forward. In the 
industrial plant the wise plan is to inaugurate 
a suggestion system so that the employees 
may codperate with those directing the 
campaign. Each worker should be urged to 
study every operation and suggest ways and 
means to remove all hazards. Furthermore, 
every idea that has value should be accepted 
promptly and the person originating the 
thought for improvement should be properly 
rewarded. 


THE DANGERS OF ILLITERACY 


HE first step in correcting an evil is to 

acknowledge its existence. None of our 
remedies for accident prevention will be 
fully effective until all of our people recognize 
how heavy is the burden of cost placed on us 
by carelessness and indifference in the matter 
of safeguarding human life. We must under- 
stand the dangers of ignorance. More than 
200,000 men out of the first 1,600,000 called 
under the draft during the World War had to 
be taught to write their names upon the pay 
roll. This indicates a startling degree of 
illiteracy in the world’s greatest democracy. 
American mining has the greatest death rate 
of any of the civilized countries largely be- 
cause of the employment of so many ignorant 
foreigners who cannot read or write our 
language. Precautionary rules and safety 
guides in the mines are of no value to such 
men. Our non-English-speaking foreigners 
suffer twice the fatalities that the English- 
speaking miners do. 

The attainment of maximum production 
in the United States is prevented largely by 
the disabling of industrial workers. The cost 
of living is needlessly increased by the lost 
time and effort of hundreds of thousands of 
employees who are sick or injured. It is 
entirely possible to incorporate into the 
nervous systems of the people of this country 
such a spirit of caution and sanity that human 
action in avoiding danger and conserving life 
will be wholly automatic, always operating 
without conscious thought or studied effort. 
There is an old saying, ‘“‘If each one gives 
a thread, the naked will have a shirt.’ If 
each person will give a little time and thought 
to the subject of safety, and prevent an 
accident a day, a week, or even a month, the 
total number of fatalities and injuries in this 
and other countries would be reduced to near 
the vanishing point. 
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MERICA’S effort to preserve its 

game bird supply has proved a 

failure. Many species are declin- 

ing in numbers with such rapidity 

that undoubtedly they are as sure 

to pass, as have the antelope and the bison. 

The Europeans who settled in the United 

States conceived the idea that the abundant 

wild bird and animal life found here belonged 

to whoever took possession of it. The far- 

ringing platitude “this is a free country” 

has had disastrous effects on our supply of 

wild life. We have been and to-day we are 

working on a fundamental theory that is 

spelling destruction to our birds. Our legis- 

latures have declared and our supreme courts 

have upheld the declaration that the birds 

and game are public owned and that they 
do not become private property 
until reduced to possession. Among 
our hundred million inhabitants, 
how many are willing to forego a 
present personal pleasure easily 
acquired in order that the sum 
total of the public good may be 
maintained? Miuillions of dollars 
have been spent and are being ex- 


pended in employing game wardens, develop- 
ing and maintaining game farms, making mov- 
ing pictures, giving lectures and engaging in 
general propaganda for game protection. All 
this is thought necessary because the people 
of the country, especially the six million 
gunners who went afield last year, are not 
willing to deny themselves the recreational 
and gastronomic pleasures to be derived from 
transferring the game birds from live public 
ownership to dead private ownership. 

In many parts of Europe the game birds 
native to those countries exist in such num- 
bers as to astonish an American who for the 
first time becomes personally acquainted with 
conditions that there exist. The writer has 
been on private holdings of land in Hungary, 
England, Scotland, and elsewhere, and often 

found game in as great numbers as 
the territory would support. Much 
of Europe is more thickly popu- 
lated than much of the United 
States, and yet, per square mile, 
far more upland game birds popu- 
late the country. In the United 
States many of the finest game birds 
have become extinct over great 

















CANVASBACKS AND RED HEADS 


Canvasbacks were once the favorite bird of the banquet table, and were formerly 
enormously abundant. Now, however, they are greatly reduced in numbers. Red 
heads were often substituted for canvas backs when the latter was a dinner feature 























MALLARDS 


Probably the most widely distributed of all the wild ducks. They are to be found in Europe, Asia, and Africa as 
well as in North America. They are closely related to our domestic white ducks, and with protection will probably 
not become dangerously reduced in numbers 

















VALLEY QUAIL (ABOVE) AND MOUNTAIN QUAIL (BELOW) 


Actually these quails, as well as our more commonly known “Bob 

White’’, are partridges. While they are abundant in some places, 

they should be given more protection, because of their beauty and 

their friendliness. They are, however, much hunted, and have been 
greatly reduced in numbers 





























A GOLDEN EAGLE AND A FLOCK OF CANADA GEESE 


Ihe golden eagle is without doubt our finest bird of prey. It was once hunted extensively for its plumes by both 
Indians and white men. “The finest of the Indian head-dresses are made of golden eagle plumes. This great bird 
was never very abundant and it is now rigidly protected in the United States where it is to be found in the Rocky 
Mountains. Canada geese are very clever and able to look out for themselves. They have often been the victims of 
night shooting—an unlawful and atrocious practice—but in the daytime seem able to keep well clear of hunters’ guns 
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PINTAIL DUCKLING ONE 


areas of their former range, and vastly depleted 
almost everywhere. Why this difference in 
game conditions in North America and Europe? 
It is because the protection of game in these 
countries is based on fundamentally different 
principles. In much of Europe every land 
owner on whose estate there is found grouse, 


partridge, quail, capercaillie or other game has 
a vital personal interest in seeing that those 
birds are protected. They area source of in- 
come to him just as are his domestic fowl or 


cattle. He therefore sees to it that only the 
surplus birds are killed and at all times jeal- 
ously guards a sufficient breeding stock. The 


COMMON TERN AND YOUNG 


DAY OLD 

“poacher’”’ who is captured on these lands has 
a hard time of it. Here it is different. In New 
York State for example, if a man owns a farm 
on which there are quail or grouse, and a 
hunter comes along with a state hunting 
license the farmer cannot keep the gunner 
from traversing his lands in killing the birds, 
unless he first goes to the necessary expense 
and trouble of erecting trespass signs, or has 
made an application to the State for per- 
mission to make his lands a “ bird sanctuary.”’ 
He must also have printed and established 
thereon signs not less than a certain number 
of inches square. Thus under our system 
game birds rarely are a 
source of income to the land 
owners on which they are 
found. The chief exceptions 
are to be found in the case of 
some of the Southern farmers 
who get their taxes paid by 
hunters mainly from the 
Northern states who do this 
in exchange for the privilege 
of quail hunting. 

When we consider how 
game birds have decreased in 
North America during the last 
one hundred years, and how 
our strenuous and feverish 
efforts of late to save the 
remnant have not resulted in 
checking the downward 
plunge of their numbers, we 
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may well pause long enough 
to look each other seriously in 
the face and frankly ask the 
question, “Has not our sys- 
tem of game protection proved 
to be a hopeless failure?’’ 
Many, and perhaps all of our 
upland game birds will long 
persist as a species, but few, 
if any, will long continue in 
such numbers as to be of any 
great value in serving as an 
important source of food sup- 
ply or as incentive for taking 
men afield in pursuing them. 
Agricultural interests are al- 
ready deprived very largely 
of the valuable service ren- 
dered by these birds in des- 
troying grasshoppers, beetles, 
and other injurious insects. To illustrate more 
clearly the general statement made above that 
our upland game birds are swiftly vanishing, 
attention may be called to a few facts regard- 
ing their past and present distribution. One 
of the most spectacular of all Americans birds 
is the wild turkey. It is distinctly an Ameri- 


can product and is found in no other place but 
North America. 

Woven in the clothing wrapped about 
mummied remains of cliff-dwellers in Arizona 
and New Mexico are found the feathers of 





A NODDY ON ITS NEST 


turkeys. here are other evidences in the 
caves showing that the birds were kept in a 
state of domestication by the aborigines. 
When early in the Sixteenth Century the 
Spanish conquerors invaded Mexico, they 
found turkeys that had been domesticated by 
the Indians. Some of these they took back 
with them to Spain, where it was found they 
would breed in captivity. Their descendants 
were removed to France and England, and 
later brought to the United States by settlers. 
This is the history of the common domestic 
































YOUNG CASPIAN TERNS 
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turkey which people are wont to have on the 
table when celebrating Christmas or Thanks- 
giving day. A short time ago, as time goes, 
wild turkeys were to be met with in almost 
any suitable locality southward from a line 
drawn through southern Maine, southern 
Ontario, and South Dakota. All over the 
Eastern United States they were abundant, 
as well as among the hills and cafiyons of 
Colorado, and the semi-arid deserts of New 
Mexico, Arizona, Texas and down through 
much of Mexico. Every year one may find 
on some magazine cover the picture of an 
old Puritan father with his blunderbuss on 
one shoulder and a wild turkey on the 
other. Thus do our men of art keep before 
our attention one of the past glories of New 
England. Where on Cape Cod may one find 
a wild turkey to-day? Where may you seek 
for it in Rhode Island, New York, lowa, or 
Indiana, or in many other states of its for- 
mer range? In a few isolated out-of-the-way 
parts of our country some of these wonderful 
birds still exist. Ten years ago | found a 
number in Lee County, Fla. But soon a 
thousand hunters were in the field after them 
and the turkeys are vanishing from south 
Florida. There are still some to be found 
about the great Southern swamps, as, for 
example, in North and South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, and one may see signs 
of the great turkey in southern Texas, but 
here chiefly on a few great ranches where 
hunting is restricted. Asa game bird the wild 
turkey has practically ceased to function. 
The ruffed grouse, which in the North- 
ern states is called “partridge” and in the 
Southern states is known as “ pheasant,’’ has 
been a little more gently dealt with. But 
its numbers have been greatly thinned by 

















A PAIR OF YOUNG WOOD DUCKS 

















A MALLARD WITH HER BROOD OF DUCKLINGS 


destroying the forest where they live and by 
incessant hunting, trapping, and snaring. It 
is one of our most popular game birds, and 
every time a Legislature assembles in a state 
where these birds are found bills are intro- 
duced and legislative battles waged over the 
subject of further closing the shooting season 
or of making provision for better enforcing 
the laws of protection. Ever the struggle is 
along the same lines, how to preserve and in- 
crease the publicly owned birds, and at the 
same time permit the maximum amount of 
killing to reduce them to private ownership. 
But the ruffed grouse cannot long stand our 
civilization if men continue to hunt them. 
The sound of the wood cutters’ axe, the bark 
of the repeating shot gun, and the roar of 
the automobile motor are increasing sounds 
which are rapidly drowning the musical notes 
of the drumming grouse. 

Little encouragement can be held out in 
the case of the short-tailed grouse, of the 
Western prairie lands, and the great sage 
grouse of the plains and bad lands. Cattle- 
men, sheep-men, prospectors, hunters, squat- 
ters, and Indians all take their toll of these 
birds, largely without reference to their de- 
creasing numbers. Hundreds of square miles 
of the country which knew them once shall 
know them no more forever. 

The bob-white quail holds a peculiar fas- 
cination for the hunter and is one of the 
most popular of the American Game Birds. 
It -rises suddenly and departs with great 
swiftness and is shot over highly trained bird 
dogs and at a season when it is particularly 
pleasant to be in the field. Heavy snows 
deplete its numbers, therefore its greatest 
abundance is from the southern Middle 
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States southward. The bob-white has many 
friends who are interested from the stand- 
point of sentiment in this bird. They love 
to hear his cheery whistle, and also want 
to preserve it because of its economic value as 
an insect and weed-seed destroyer. People 
of this class have become so numerous that 
in some states, for example, Ohio and Michi- 
gan, they have secured the passages of 
laws to place the quail on the song bird list 
which makes it illegal to kill them at any 
time. Several other states have recently at- 
tempted similar legis- 


the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, with others, contributed to a fund with 
which to purchase the scrub oak territory 
inhabited by the heath hen. The State of 
Massachusetts has since then guarded the 
remnant of this interesting race which had 
in the meantime been discovered to be a 
distinct form from the prairie chicken of the 
West. In spite of efforts to guard the birds, 
its numbers have gone down until the last 
season less than forty birds have been found 
after most strenuous searching for them. 

These included ten 





lation. This bird is so 
widely distributed, so - 
well adapted for com- > 
batting its enemies, 
and so many restric- 
tive measures on hunt- 
ing are now in opera- 
tion that the birds bid 
fair to continue in 
abundance long after 
other upland game 
birds shall have suf- 
fered their inevitable 
fate. 

The prairie chicken 
was first described 
from a specimen taken 
in Virginia. Between 
the Atlantic Coast 











=| chicks. The heath 
hen is on the point of 
vanishing from the list 
of North American 
birds. 

The prairie chicken 
only a few decades 
ago swarmed in the 
wheat and corn fields 
of the West and 
Northwest, but the 
shot guns have become 
so numerous that over 
much of their former 
range none are found 
to-day. Not long ago 
the writer searched for 
them over 200 miles of 
prairie country in 








states and the prairies 
of the Middle West, 
few if any were found. 

The Eastern birds at 
one time existed in such numbers as to form a 
tiresome article of food. There exists in historic 
societies in Massachusetts various contracts 
with boys who were “bound out” to work in 
which stipulations were made that they should 
not be compelled to eat the meat of this bird 
oftener than twice in one week. As the 
population increased, the slaughter increased. 
This grouse, called the “heath hen”’ rapidly 
decreased in numbers, until by 1840 it had 
become generally exterminated in Massa- 
chusetts. For about four years more it 
persisted on Long Island and a few were left 
in New Jersey as late as 1869. By 1890. all 
had disappeared except a few on the island 
of Martha’s Vineyard. 

William Brewster, the Ornithologist, esti- 
mated that there were about 200 birds left 
in this island of forty square miles. In 1906 


“SHOOTING” A DUCKLING WITH A HARMLESS 
GUN prairie chickens. 


North Dakota and 
discovered only six 


With the rapid settle- 
ment of the country it looks as though we may 
say good-bye to these birds before many 
decades. 

Among the shore birds, such species as 
sanderlings, yellowlegs, snipe, dowitchers, 
sandpipers, and various plovers have long 
been hunted along our beaches. Until re- 
cently, practically no restrictions existed and 
the slaughter was immense, many hundred 
often being killed in a day by a single gunner. 

Twenty-two years ago men from New 
England came to the coasts of Virginia and 
North Carolina to collect them in wholesale 
fashion for Massachusetts restaurants. Laws 
now prohibit this unusual killing, but a 
game warden is about as often seen as is an 
elephant in these out-of-the-way corners of 
the South and the slaughter goes on to-day 
much as of old. 
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a RING-NECKED PHEASANTS 

A his bird is a native of China, but it has been successful in establishing 
B itself in the United States since it was introduced in 1880, by O. N 
Denny, then American consul-general at Shanghai, China. Twenty- 
two cocks and twenty hens were liberated in Willamette County, 
Oregon in 1880 and 1881, and in 1892, when an open season was 
declared, it is estimated that 50,000 birds were killed the first day. It 
is to the advantage of the farmers, however, as well as to the country, 

to have them protected 











BLUE GROUSE (ABOVE) AND RUFFED GROUSE (BELOW) 

These are among the finest of the game birds. So swift is the 

ruffed grouse and so clever at dodging that he is not an easy target, 

and would be hard to exterminate were it not for the clearing away 

of the woodlands. The blue grouse is a Western bird with much 
the same habits as the Eastern ruffed grouse 
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SHOVELER DUCKS 


One of America’s handsomest ducks, but never very abundant. This duck is hunted 
widely and might easily be exterminated. It is in need of very careful protection 

















A SHARP SHINNED HAWK AND AN AMERICAN WOODCOCK 
This hawk is a destroyer of bird life and small game. He is very bold and will often attack birds heavier than himself. 
He should be shot for the protection of other birds. The woodcock is a most satisfactory bird to hunters, and it is so 
eagerly hunted that it needs more rigid protection 
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In four or five counties of southern Texas 
is found the chachaluacha, a long tailed bird 
perhaps half the size of a pheasant. It is 
very noisy at times and its flesh is highly 
esteemed by many local epicures. The writer 
has studied the bird in its haunts both in 
winter and summer and made many inquiries 
regarding its numbers and distribution. In 
his opinion it is likely to become extinct in 
Southern Texas within the next ten years. 

The remaining important group of game 
birds not referred to above comprise the geese 
and ducks. There are about sixteen species 
and varieties of the former in the United States 
and including exotic forms possibly forty-five 
kinds of ducks. Collectively these birds are 
usually referred to as “waterfowl.’’ With 
a few exceptions they breed in our North- 
states and northward through 
Canada. In autumn they migrate south- 
ward. There is a flight down along the 
Atlantic coast, one down the Pacific coast, 
one through the Mississippi Valley, and 
another important one which comes from the 
West diagonally across the United States 
passing south of the Great Lakes, and reach- 
ing the Atlantic seaboard about Maryland. 
Most of them pass the winter generally from 
New York and Ohio southward. They have 
yet been spared in considerable numbers 
largely on account of the fact that the sum- 
mer home of most of them is in such far north- 
ern regions as to be inaccessible to their oc- 
casional human enemies, except a few Indians 
or trappers. The breeding region in the United 
States and the southern Canadian provinces 
is being much restricted by the drainage of 
marshes, and shallow lakes. However, farther 
north there still are great regions where the 
birds may seek a safe retreat when rearing their 
young. The moment they start south, how- 
ever, there is a different story to tell. All the 
way along their journey they are saluted by 
gunners. Until very recent years a market 
existed for their bodies and market hunters 
reaped a great harvest. Now it is illegal 
to sell them in the United States, but | have 
seen them in the markets of Mexico City in 
piles ten feet deep where they were sold for 
ten cents (Mexican) each. 

The problems surrounding the conservation 
of wild-fowl are different in detail from those 
of upland game birds. Much is being done 
by hunting clubs and thousands of individuals 
In growing food for them. On the other hand, 


lakes, marshes, and swamps throughout the 
Southern states are rapidly being drained and 
the birds deprived of much of their former 
water quarters. One result is that they are 
crowded more and more into a smaller number 
of lakes and marshes where they are of course 
pursued by hunters. One of the greatest 
natural wild-fowl resorts is California, where 
in the irrigated valleys come geese and ducks 
in almost unbelievable numbers. A marvelous 
region for them exists in the marshes along 
the Louisiana coast where a number of 
reservations have been established. These 
are in part due to the efforts of the state 
authorities, but chiefly have been brought into 
existance through the work of E. A. Mcll- 
henny of Avery Island. Water-fowl appear 
to be holding their numbers better than many 
of our other American Game Birds, but with 
the constant draining of marshes, the increas- 
ing numbers of our hunting population, and 
the great facilities for transportation coupled 
with effectiveness of modern fire arms one 
cannot speak with assurance of their future. 

If the future for some of our game-birds 
looks so gloomy what can be done to insure 
their preservation in numbers? 

After twenty years of daily experience in 
the field of bird protection it is the opinion of 
the writer that the only possible chance of 
bringing back our upland game-birds and 
insuring the future of the bob-white and the 
waterfowl is by an intensive campaign of 
education, in which the economic and senti- 
mental values of the birds shall be largely 
stressed. Their campaign must be carried 
on by scientific and public spirited societies, 
institutions, and organizations of every charac- 
ter, by the scientific and especially the popular 
literary magazines, and by the daily and 
weekly press. At the present time such work 
is left almost entirely to one Government 
Bureau, some state departments of conser- 
vation, a handful of societies, and a com- 
paratively few individuals. It must be made 
a National issue. Is the object to be attained 
worth all this effort? There is at least one 
man who thinks so. 

If we as a nation do not move in this way, 
the game is going to continue its course of 
rapidly diminishing until some species are 
gone forever. Can we change our funda- 
mental policy and have living game birds 
become private and not public property? 
If so maybe this will save them. 
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HE secret of right think- 
ing in matters religious 
is thus proclaimed in 
Boston by the noted 
Fundamentalist, Dr. Jas- 
per C. Massee: “Beware of the 
plausible. What do I mean by 
that? | mean, beware of that 
which is evidently true—so per- 
fectly apparent that everybody sees it—that it 
can be demonstrated by way of the eye.” With 
modern Biblical interpretation, accordingly, 
he has no patience. Like his Fundamentalist 
neighbor, Dr. Arcturus Zodiac Conrad at 
“Brimstone Corner,” he calls it “rationalis- 
tic,” and cleaves to “the infallible fact.” 

In Baltimore, close to Johns Hopkins 
University, the celebrated Fundamentalist, 
Dr. A.C. Dixon, accuses the Liberals of “ going 
to the deceitful heart of man for a Bible in- 
stead of accepting the God-breathed, infalli- 
ble word from God,”’ and it is to the deceitful 
heart of man that Mr. Bryan traces the 
higher criticism. Says he, “The mind can 
( find an excuse for doing anything that a 
wicked heart wants it to do.”’ 

In an address on “The Bible and Its 
Enemies” at the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago, he observed, “If | understand the 
average higher critic, he is an egotist who 
thinks himself above the Bible and looks 
down on it. He puts the Bible upon an oper- 
ating table and cuts out what he regards as 
the diseased parts. When he gets through, 
the Bible is no longer the Book of Books; it is 
just a ‘scrap of paper.’ The higher critic 
does not think of the survival of the Bible— 
it is a successful surgical operation; it takes 
out everything that he does not believe in. 
He does not act like a physician who is trying 
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to understand anatomy in order to apply / 


healing remedies; he is like the assassin who/ 
examines the body to find the place where 
blow will be fatal.” 





In New York City, the eminent 
Fundamentalist, Dr. John Roach 
Straton, denounces the higher 
critics’ “bastard learning,’’ their 
“false knowledge,”’ their “ pride of 


intellect.” “He calls them half- 


baked _professors,’’ and tells us, 
For thee ‘madera men,’ who are 
forever labeling themselves ‘schol- 
ars,’ who are ‘ever learning and never able to 
come to a knowledge of the truth,’ who are 
not themselves creators of thought but who 
merely rehash, analyze, and say, ‘Me too!’ to 
what others have written, | confess | have 
scant respect.” 

Doctor Pace, the “Christian cartoonist ’”’— 
before his conversion he was a newspaper 
cartoonist—flays modern Biblical scholarship 
without mercy. The anonymous author of 
“A Pastor's Experience with the Higher 
Criticism” describes it as “a deadly miasma 
of the soul,” and affirms that “it proceeds 
from the same evil mind that first induced 
men to employ chlorine gas to murder their 
brothers. Its appellation of ‘higher’ is in 
accord and of the same source with that 
murderous arrogance which styled _ itself 
‘superman.’’’ Meanwhile, Professor James 
Carter, D.D., in “The Modernist’s Hymn- 
Book,” represents the modernist as singing, 


/ Holy Bible, flecked with spots, 

/ How I love thee, marred by blots; 
Word of God in thee | find, 
Each according to his mind.” 


For thirty years and more, the liberals have 
been explaining what the higher criticism is. 
(It startles them to see multitudes still assum- 
jing that criticism means “fault-finding”’ and 

/ that “higher” implies an attitude of superior- 
ity. Nor can they guess why Fundamenta- 
lists say the higher criticism was “made in 
Germany.” 

It is true that the roster of modern Biblical 
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scholars includes Germans. But, as the 
Liberals remind us, Aben Ezra was not a 
German, he was a Spanish Jew; Spinoza was 
not a German, he was born in Amsterdam 
and his parents were Portuguese Jews; 
Kuenen was a Hollander, Le Clerc a Swiss, 
Geddes a Scotchman, while Lenormant and 
Loisy were both French, and Bartolo, Berta, 
and Savi were Italians. Colenso, Bishop of 
Natal, was English, as were Temple, Williams, 
Powell, Wilson, Goodwin, Pattison, Jowett, 
Driver, Sanday, and Cheyne. Among Ameri- 
cans we note such outstanding figures as 
Toy, Briggs, Francis Brown, Evans, Pre- 
served Smith, President Harper, and George 
Foote Moore. 

Then, too, the Liberals wonder what sort 
of person the Fundamentalists imagine a 
higher critic to be. On inspection, Mr. 
Bryan’s “average higher critic,’ accused of 
egotistically “thinking himself above the 
Bible and looking down on it,” turns out to be 
a minister. As a rule, he is also a professor 
(hence a Fundamentalist 
essay entitled, “Satan in 
the Professor’s Chair’’) 
and if he “assassinates”’ 
the Bible, his pupils are 
commonly unaware of it. 
Not long ago six hundred 
students assembled to de- 
fend-a higher critic. They 
declared, in the course of 
resolutions unanimously 
adopted, “He has made 
the Bible a living book to 
us, and our ideas of its in- 
spiration and value have 
been greatly strength- 
ened.” 

Mr. Bryan complains 
that the higher critics “are 
attempting the impossible 
task of suiting the Bible to 
a sceptical brain.” The 
task is entirely possible, 
think the Liberals. Also 
necessary. For ours is a 
sceptical age. As Doctor 
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more vigorously, Dr. John A. Rice affirms, 
“The danger is that we will have no Bible if 
our children think through it with the old 
method. We must use the scientific method 
to see what God has to say to the modern 
day.” In the same spirit, Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick protests, “1 am not on the defen- 
sive about these modern ideas of the Bible as 
though they were somewhat heretical and 
need defense; | am on the defensive for them 
as the one platform on which the modern 
man can stand and maintain at the same time 
his reverence for the revealing Book of God 
and the integrity of his intellect in using it.” 

Among Fundamentalists, all this serves 
only to fan the flame of indignation. They 
resent such a phrase as “the modern man.” 
Cries Bishop Candler, chancellor of Emory 
University, “These ‘modern men’ become 
as absurd as the ‘three tailors of Tooley 
Street,’ who petitioned the English parlia- 
ment and began by saying, “We, the people of 
England.’”’ Then, after showing that the 
modernists’ effort to save 
the Bible robs it of infalli- 
ble authority, the Bishop 
charges, “They want no 
authority in religion what- 
ever and that is naked 
theological anarchy. It 
begets anarchy in every 
sphere of thought which it 
penetrates. It ministers 
to political anarchy and 
even to the subversion of 
all authoritative govern- 
ment in the end.” 

From the Liberal stand- 
point this is a somewhat 
extravagant outburst. 
The Liberals are not for 
rejecting all authority, and 
yet their leading spokes- 
man, Doctor Fosdick, has 
said, with remarkable can- 
dor, that reliance upon “an 
external and inerrant au- 
thority in matters of re- 
ligion”’ is “one of the his- 


Henry Vedder, of Crozier mind that this man stands for is that which toric curses of religion,” 

Theological Seminary, has _ #s the only kind acceptable to the ““Funda- and Doctor Rice has not 
baie mentalists.” A complete acceptance of | ‘d. “The Bibl 

been accused of putting it, every Biblical word is a requirement made ONIy said, e bible can- 


“no educated man now by “Fundamentalists” before one may be not survive as a fixed rule 


living believes the Bible 


included amongthem. Any reservations and 
doubts that one may hold, immediately and 


of faith and practice, for 


from cover to cover.” Still irrevocably classes one with the opposition which it was never in- 
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tended,” but said as frankly, “If we are re- 
quired to have a Bible every word of which 
is perfect, conveying perfectly the Divine idea, 
then let us face the fact that we have no such 
Bible and never can have.” 

Superficial observers look upon Funda- 
mentalism as a mere attempt to overthrow 
modern science and modern Biblical interpre- 
tation and thus to restore faith in the Virgin 
Birth, the Deity of Christ, a substitutionary 
Atonement, and the “literal, personal, bodily, 
visible, imminent return of Christ to this 
earth as King.” Even Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, 
a notable Fundamentalist of vast influence, 
calls the movement an uprising of orthodox 
supernaturalism against rationalistic natural- 
ism. At bottom, however, it is more. As 
Dr. Shailer Matthews remarked to me at the 
University of Chicago, “It is the Reformation 
over again, with the Fundamentalists de- 
fending the position then held by the Catholic 
Church.” 

The Fundamental, as well as fundamental, 
question, now as then, is the question of in- 
fallibility. The Fundamentalists say, “In- 
fallibility exists. We have found it.” The 
Liberals say, “ How do you know infallibility 
when you see it?’’ But to-day we are facing 
the question squarely, whereas the Seven- 
teenth Century reformers flinched, and, hav- 
ing rejected one kind of infallibility, 
espoused another, so that an infallible 
book came to replace an infallible Pope, 
though not at first. At first there was 
“naked theological anarchy,” as Bishop 
Candler would say. Luther could play 
higher critic, and, on the strength of 
internal evidence, declare that Paul 
never wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Unlike Doctor Massee, Luther had no fear 
of “that which is evidently true.’’ Unlike 
the Fundamentalists in general, he refused to 
believe the Bible from cover to cover. He 
even “put it on the operating table’’ and 
“cut out” the Epistle of James. But it was 
not long before the Bible became in Protestant 
eyes what it is in Fundamentalist eyes, an 
“external and inerrant authority.” 

This “naked theological anarchy”’ of to- 
day, with its assertion that reliance upon an 
“external and inerrant authority in religion” 
is “one of the historic curses of religion” — 
what, precisely, does it claim? It claims that 
the Bible becomes more authoritative, not 
less so, when it ceases to be regarded as in- 





fallible. It claims that by “maintaining the 
integrity of his intellect in using it,” the 
“modern man” becomes more reverent, not 
less so, and gains a faith at once stronger and 
more fruitful. It claims that such faith, 
because based upon “that which is evidently 
true’ and because it welcomes modern 
science and modern Biblical interpretation as 
allies, “fits the Bible to sceptical brains.” 
It maintains that the final authority in mat- 
ters religious is to be found in the individual 
mind and conscience. This is what it means 
by the boast that it is “finishing the work of 
the Reformation.” 

No wonder the churches have split! Two 
parties, one establishing its creed upon a 
Bible “inerrant in science and history as well 
as in religion,” and the other declaring that 
the only creed to be tolerated is the creed 
each individual formulates for himself by 
“using’”’ a Bible neither inerrant nor infalli- 
ble, have come face to face. 

As the historians remind us, Seventeenth- 
Century Catholicism undertook to stamp out 
Protestantism by force. As the Liberals now 
complain, Twentieth Century Fundamental- 
ism, in its various forms, is undertaking to 
stamp out liberalism by force. Bishop Man- 
ning orders Dr. Percy Stickney Grant to 
“recant.”” Bishop Stunz denies Doctor Buck- 
ner a pulpit. The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly commands that Doctor 
Fosdick’s congregation of sixteen hun- 
dred liberals dismiss him. Presbyter- 
ians in Minneapolis seek to forbid the 
use of histories by Wells and Van Loon. 
Methodists in New Jersey seek to for- 
bid the use of Liberal text-books in di- 
vinity schools. “ Monkey bills,”’ though 
defeated in legislature after legislature, are to 
be introduced anew, and one “monkey bill,”’ 
has already become law. In the purely 
theological arena, surprising incidents occur. 
At a great convention of Baptists, where 
President Faunce of Brown University was 
about to speak, an indignant Fundamen- 
talist leader, Dr. John Roach Straton, 
mounted a chair and cried, “| protest against 
the appearance of Doctor Faunce on the 
grounds that he has in recent times aggres- 
sively expressed views subversive of our 
faith!” 

When quelled by jeers, hisses, and shouts 
of “No! No!” and “Put him out!” and by 
the loudly applauded ruling of the chair, 
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i THE PROMULGATION OF THE LAW ON MT. SINAI 
ie This drawing by Gustave Doré is a literal interpretation of the story of the receiving by Moses of the Ten Command- 
ha ments, which, if one accepts literally the Biblical story, were engraved on a tablet of stone and were given to him by 
Jehovah. The “Fundamentalists” accept this as an actual, historical occurrence, as they accept every other word of 
the Bible 
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Doctor Straton subsided, declaring, “| have 
done my duty.” 

Later on in the proceedings, Dr. John 
Marvin Dean, speaking for the Funda- 
mentalists, defended Doctor Straton, and 
said, “ The convention should not have per- 
mitted him to be jeered and hissed; all de- 
legates thus behaving should have been re- 
buked by the chair, and, if necessary, removed 
from the convention. 

“The Fundamentalists’ National Com- 
mittee protests against the use of men on the 
programme who have openly departed from 
the Christian faith. Doctor Faunce has been 
particularly guilty in that he has broad- 
casted his views through the secular maga- 
zines, in particular speaking against the 
virgin birth of Christ as a necessary article 
of Christian faith. 

“So long as men, such as Henry Vedder of 


Crozier Theological Seminary, Henry Cross of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and E. D. 
Burton of the University of Chicago, are 
protected in their denials of Christian doc- 
trine, and persist in holding their positions 
in the Baptist organization, the battle must 
90 on. We call upon these men and others 
of the same type to leave us in peace and 
unite themselves with the Unitarians or the 
Universalists, whom they have already joined 
in heart.”’ 

With the rest, there is talk of heresy trials. 
There should be more talk, thinks Rev. 
Shirley Carter Hughson, of the Order of the 
Holy Cross. Preaching in Trinity Church, 
New York City, at a service to commemorate 
the beginning of the Oxford Movement, he 


deplored “timidity concerning what are 
commonly called heresy trials,’ and ob- 


served, “One cannot but feel that much of this 








arises from an unworthy fear of the results of 
forcing the issue.”’ 

‘“ Endowed junk” was the phrase in which 
the eminent Fundamentalist, Rev. Paul 
Rader, described liberalism in his address 
at a recent gathering of the Interdenomina- 
tional Fundamentals Association. Rev. Shir- 
ley Carter Hughson quite agrees with him. 
“These heresies are organized and endowed,”’ 
he continued. “They have the support of 
some of the most distinguished men, both of 
the clergy and the laity; the wealth of the 
richest age of the richest nation the world 
has ever known is being expended with lavish 
hand for the propagation of these denials of 
the religion of our Lord Christ.” 

In The Madness of the Second Coming, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach charges that 
Fundamentalism, likewise, is “backed by 
millions.’”” Doctor Massee denies it, in so far 
as his own organization is concerned, but 
Doctor Barton, a high official of the Congre- 
gational Mission board, tells me that in 
China the Fundamentalists have already 
spent $2,500,000. They invite native preach- 
ers to “Bible conferences.’’ All the native 
preachers’ expenses are paid by the Funda- 
mentalists, and Chinamen go home eagerly 
expecting “‘the literal, personal, bodily. visible 
return of Christ to this earth as King.” The 
money is said to flow from the Milton 
Stewart Evangelistic Fund, admin- 
istrated by W. E. Blackstone, author 
of Jesus is Coming. 

Whether the alleged endowments 
are real, on either side, matters little. 
But belief in such endowments is real. 
It explains much. On the Funda- 
mentalist side it accounts—in part 
at least—for the seeming fanaticism 
that hits out madly at Liberalism 
wherever Liberalism may be suspected of lurk- 
ing. 

Doctors Laws and Massee disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the reported attack on Dart- 
mouth College. It was in his capacity as 
trustee of certain Baptist institutions that 
President Hopkins received their missive 
calling for the suppression of modern Biblical 
studies. Nevertheless, he replied. Says he, 
“The minute that education becomes some- 
thing besides a sincere and open-minded 
search for the truth it has become a pernicious 
and demoralizing influence rather than an 
aid to society and an improver of civiliza- 
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tion. . . . If the spirit of propaganda is 
to be enshrined above the spirit of truth, the 
master of lies is going to be given a consider- 
ably greater prestige in the world than he has 
had before, and this will be at the expense of 
the cause of Him who said, ‘Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’”’ 
So, meanwhile, thinks Professor Arthur Wake- 
field Slaten, recently expelled from the 
faculty of William Jewell College at Liberty, 
Missouri. 

Dropping off at Liberty, an ecclesiastical 
war correspondent finds the town much agi- 
tated. Says the station-master, “We had an 
atheist here.”” Says a student, “He came 
here expecting to be fired; it was a great ‘ad’ 
for his book.” Says a college-trustee, “He 
held the views of a Reformed Jew.” Says a 
professor, “He was a brilliant, charming 
fellow; but he was undeniably radical, and 
shocked his pupils, some of whom went to 
Acting-President Greene about it.” Says 
Acting-President Greene, “I hired him to 
teach one thing, and instead he taught 
another.”’ 

Professor Slaten is the author of What 
Jesus Taught. When the book appeared, 
the college was conducting an endowment 
drive. A Fundamentalist paper attacked 
the book and incidentally the college. Up- 
roar followed. During the uproar 
Doctor Greene asked Professor Slaten 
to resign. Professor Slaten refused. 
Thereupon, the college dismissed him. 
He thinks himself much wronged, and 
says the question at issue was, “Shall 
the teachers in denominational col- 
leges be free to teach what their re- 
searches convince them to be true, or 
shall they be controlled in their teach- 
ing by opinions of non-professionals 
who assume to know the truth already?”’ 

Considered as drama, Professor Slaten’s 
widely advertised martyrdom lacks point. 
When summoned before the trustees, he de- 
nied the pre-existence of Christ, His vicarious 
death, His mediatorial and intercessory work, 
and His infallibility as a teacher. He had 
written What Jesus Taught before coming to 
William Jewell. On leaving William Jewell, 
he became a Unitarian minister. 

Somewhat different were the circumstances 
attending the martyrdom of Professor John 
A. Rice at Southern Methodist University 
near Dallas, Texas. Heis no Unitarian. He 
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is no “enemy of the 


Bible.’’ When at- 
tacked, he replied by 
declaring, “Numbers 


of my students have 
during the year said in 
substance, ‘Courses in 
the Old Testament 
have this year made 
the Bible a new book 
and given us a cer- 
tainty of Christian 
fundamentals we never 
had before.’ This, of 
course, is to me pecu- 
liarly gratifying, for | 
believe with all my 
heart that the deepest 
religious need of this 
hour is just this cer- 
tainty in our funda- 
mentals—the sense of 
certainty as to the in- 
spiration of the Bible, 
the Old Testament 
and the New, the di- 
vinity of our Lord, 
atonement through 
Him alone, regenera- 
tion, justification by 
faith, the witness of 
the spirit, sanctifica- 
tion, the resurrection 
of the dead.”’ 


Fighting for Infallibility 








LOUIS PASTEUR 
This great French scientist had no difficulty in be- 
lieving both in science and in religion. Such men as 
Pasteur are the great opponents of ‘‘ Fundamentalism,” 
not because of their literal religious beliefs but because 
they can easily believe both in religion and in science, 
and can see in true science no antagonism to religion 
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strengthened, and will 
be better able to inter- 
pret these messages of 
old to the men of to- 
day. Viewed from any 
standpoint, this vol- 
ume is a masterpiece.” 
The Reformed Church 
Messenger says, “ Here 
is a modern textual 
criticism that does not 
create the impression 
that it is rationalistic, 
destructive, or subver- 
sive to childlike faith 
in the Bible and its 
teachings. Doctor 
Rice has accomplished 
a wonderful task in 
keeping everything 
essential in vital Chris- 
tian doctrine. The 
pastor or reading lay- 
man who is afraid of 
modern textual criti- 
cism had better read 
this book.” 

Ninety miles from 
Dallas, Rev. J. Frank 
Norris, celebrated 
Fundamentalist orator 
and editor at Fort 
Worth, read the book. 
Though a Baptist, and 


In a published state- 
ment by the university officials, we are told, 
“Those who have been acquainted with Doc- 
tor Rice personally know that he is a devoutly 
religious man with a Methodist experience of 
the most profound reality. In his pastoral 
ministry in our church Doctor Rice has had 
the rather unusual experience of having re- 
mained four full years, the limit at that time, 
in each of his last five appointments.” 

Shortly after his arrival at Southern 
Methodist University, Doctor Rice published 
The Old Testament in the Life of To-day. 
Dr. S. Parker Cadman calls it “the best book 
on the Old Testament.” The Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate says, “\t is a combination 
of spirituality and scholarship and is useful 
in the solution of questions raised by historical 
criticism.” In the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Rev. J. L. McNeill says, “The reader 
will have his faith enlarged, his spiritual life 


therefore a complete 

outsider, he fell upon Doctor Rice with great 
fury, branding him as an “agnostic,” an “in- 
fidel,’’ and an “atheist,” and mailed to Texas 
Methodists his paper, the Searchlight, in which 
he vehemently denounced the toleration of such 
aman within the church. Quoth Norris, “ Bob 
Ingersoll went up and down the country with 
his agnosticism and men paid two dollars to 
hear him in his silver-tongued oratory say, ‘I do 
not know.’ But he was honest enough to stay 
out of the ministry, out of the church. The 
devil got ashamed of Ingersoll and saw that it 
would not do to attack Christianity from the 
outside, but he plays the Trojan horse act and 
comes within and is ordained to the ministry.” 
Inflamed by this tirade, up rose Funda- 
mentalists on every hand, attacking the book, 
attacking Doctor Rice, attacking Southern 
Methodist University, and demanding that the 
great ‘‘agnostic,” “infidel,” and ‘‘atheist’’ be 
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summarily expelled. The University replied 
that, were Doctor Rice an “agnostic, infidel, 
and atheist,” his pupils would know it, 
whereas his pupils had said in a written pro- 
test, “Entirely upon our own initiative we 
wish to deny 7m toto this characterization of 
Doctor Rice’s spirit and work; he has taught 
us to honor and love the Word of God.” 
Another protest came from pupils, mostly 
preachers, in the University’s Western Train- 
ing School: “These studies were presented 
to us in a spirit of deep reverence and with a 
genuine student’s love and enthusiasm for 
the truth.” Whereupon, the University of- 
ficials issued a protest of their own: 

“If a man who has served in the ministry of 
the church long and faithfully; who is clear 
and positive in his statement of faith in the 
Methodist fundamentals; who is able to vital- 
ize and strengthen the faith of his students in 
the Word of God is to be branded as an unbe- 
liever and cast aside because he believes in the 
historical method of interpretation, the ques- 
tion at once arises whether any competent 
man would be willing to take his place. 

“If a man who is heartily devoted to his 
church and in thorough accord with its funda- 
mental teachings is not to be allowed some 
freedom in searching for and explaining the 
truth, how can the Methodist Church 
expect to maintain the reputation it 
has always had for tolerance and 
catholicity of spirit, and how, then, 
can we be true, spiritual children of 
John Wesley who said: ‘I will not 
quarrel with you about any opinions. 
Only see that your heart is right to- 
ward God, that you know and love 
your neighbor and walk as your Master 
walked, and | desire no more.’ 

“If after a half-century of dearth in the 
creation of Biblical literature, one of the pro- 
fessors in our School of Theology produces a 
volume widely accepted by our constituency 
but objected to by a few vigorous critics, 
shall we denounce the book and its author and 
continue to depend upon sources outside of 
our church and scholars of other sections of 
the country to produce our book on the Bible? 
Will our Bishops recommend books for our 
preachers to read and then shall the Church 
discountenance a man for writing a book set- 
ting forth similar views? Shall we utterly 
discourage the production of a literature true 
to our doctrinal point of view? 





“Finally, if the fundamental position of the 
most vehement critics of Doctor Rice is to be 
accepted by the church at large, will it not 
commit us to a theory of inspiration incon- 
sistent with the teachings of our own Metho- 
dist authorities?” 

This appeal had the natural effect. Bidden 
to choose between Wesley and Norris, the 
Fundamentalists chose Norris. Seeing Doc- 
tor Rice defended by his colleagues, they took 
it as proof that the entire University had 
fallen victim to “that deadly miasma of the 
soul,’’ the higher criticism. Moreover, they 
had read isolated sentences from “The Old 
Testament in the Life of To-day.” Undeni- 
ably, Doctor Rice had noted “the habit of 
those ancient writers to use current traditions, 
ideas and customs, superstitions, myths, leg- 
ends, and folklore as well as existing docu- 
ments in the composition of their books.” 
Also, he had said, “We may not think of a 
snake as bringing sin into the world by sinis- 
ter suggestion, but we can think of man com- 
ing in his upward struggle to the point at 
which he passes from instinct to self-con- 
sciousness’’—and in consequence the 7exas 
Christian Advocate had charged Doctor Rice 
with being a “German Rationalist,” a “ Dar- 
winian evolutionist,” and “worse than Nietz- 
sche.” 

As the storm increased, the Uni- 
versity, pressed beyond endurance, 
yielded, and thus was another profes- 
sorial scalp added to those already 
exhibited with devout satisfaction by 
Rev. J. Frank Norris, though, in 
talking the matter over, he failed to 
tell me what had become of Doctor 
Rice. That I learned at Southern Methodist 
University. Immediately upon being robbed 
of his professorship by an outsider, Doctor 
Rice was made pastor of a great Methodist 
church. Nothing could more impressively 
conclude the drama and give it point. The 
same denomination that afterward entrusted 
him with an important pulpit had been unable 
to rescue him when, as a mere professor, he 
was assailed by Fundamentalists. 

But it is not only in its onslaught upon 
professors here and there that Fundamental- 
ism shows its power in the educational world. 
The constant denunciation of modern Biblical 
scholarship as “agnosticism,” as “ infidelity’”’ 
and as “that deadly miasma of the soul”’ af- 
fects institutions more deeply by affecting 
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their constituencies. Certain institutions gain 
by this. A Fundamentalist journal tells of 
“a student who came hundreds of miles to 
Wheaton because she wished to enter a college 
where the Bible was believed and taught as 
the Word of God.” At Wheaton, so the 
Fundamentalist paper asserts, “the president 
says that at least a hundred of their students 
came there for that purpose,’’ and the author 
of Paganism in Our Universities remarks, 
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upon them. Fundamentalists have suffered 
the loss of all things to follow Christ, and if 
necessary they will do the same again.”’ 

This he wrote before Professor ]. Gresham 
Machen’s announcement that, when the 
grand smash comes, all evangelical treasure 
and institutions must be surrendered to the 
Fundamentalists—an announcement —§ ap- 
pended to his expression of a devout hope 
that the Liberals will depart gladly—and at 
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“PURITANS GOING TO CHURCH” 


From the painting by G. H. Boughton. 


New England was settled by “fundamentalists,” although they did not 


know the word, and one does not have to agree with everything in their hard religion in order to admire these sincere 


people. 


“There is a clarion call to God’s stewards who 
know the truth to rally to the support of 
colleges that are founded on the Rock of 
Ages.” Also he remarks, “ There is no reason 
why the colleges which are safe spiritual cen- 
tres for our children should not be multiplied.” 

No liberal will object, unless they are to be 
multiplied by the capture of existing colleges, 
and Dean Gray, of the Moody Bible Institute 
urges no such violence. In his reply to Doc- 
tor Fosdick’s sermon, “Shall the Funda- 
mentalists Win?” he tells us, “If the Liberals 
will not go out of themselves, if their sense of 
fairness and consistency and honor will not 
lead them to relinquish their hold upon the 
treasure and institutions which Fundamental- 
ists of other generations have accumulated 
and ' uilt up for the furtherance of the truth, 
the latter, we prophesy, will not lay hands 


It is easy to see where present day ‘‘Fundamentalists” get their ideas 


Dean Gray’s institution (entrance require- 
ment, “a common-school education or its 
equivalent”) there is a thing going on that 
may vet tempt them to depart gladly. 

When the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago taught only city missionaries, gos- 
pel-wagoners, and tent evangelists to watch 
hourly for “the literal, personal, bodily, 
visible return of Christ to this earth as King,”’ 
and when it filled only city missionaries, gos- 
pel wagoners, and tent-evangelists with con- 
tempt for modern Biblical interpretation and 
“science falsely so called,’ its Fundamental- 
ism seemed of small account. It is of small 
account no longer. Last year the Institute 
opened a “ Pastors’ course” and began fitting 
—or, as the liberals say, unfitting—young 
men for the ministry. Wonderful was the 
Lads impressed by Fundamental- 


response. 








ist tales of “Satan in the professor’s chair” 
and afraid to matriculate at divinity schools 


‘ 


rushed to the establishment where “no one 
need fear the taint of higher criticism.” 
After my _ three-thousand-mile journey 


among the Fundamentalists, | went over my 
notes with a Liberal. He is not ordinarily 
an excitable person, and yet, in entire seri- 
ousness, at the moment, he said, “ Eventu- 
ally they will all be Catholics. When mo- 
dernism made its appearance in the Catholic 
Church, Pope Leo XIII stamped it out. In 
the Roman communion, with its claim to in- 
fallibility, the Fundamentalists should be 
perfectly at home.”’ 

This he said without rancor, though he 
commented less amiably upon the “ Romish 
institutions” they have already developed— 
“their Holy Office for the detection, trial, and 
execution of professorial heretics,’ their 
“Index Expurgatorius for the suppression of 
heretical text-books,” and their “bulls of 
excommunication against Liberals,’ for 
“what else are those tirades denouncing 
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Liberals as ‘agnostics,’ ‘infidels,’ and ‘athe- 
ists’P”’ 

Few Liberals imagine that the Funda- 
mentalists will become Catholics, but the 
Fundamentalists believe that they see clearly 
the destination toward which Liberalism tends. 
Thither the churches as well as the universi- 
ties are hastening, they say, and only imme- 
diate drastic measures can save Christianity 
from complete destruction. To the Funda- 
mentalists, Fundamentalism is a_ sacred 
cause. They will tell youso. When | asked 
Rev. J. Frank Norris how the Fundamentalist 
Movement started, he answered, with the 
assurance, almost, of an Old Testament pro- 
phet, ‘““God laid his hand on certain men.” 

They are zealots. No such impassioned 
loyalty to principle has been seen in our day. 
It is heroic. With a fervor at once courageous 
and self-forgetful, such leaders as Norris, 
Machen, Macartney, Gray, Massee, Conrad, 
Laws, Torrey, Bryan, Riley, Munshall, Good- 
child, Straton,and Manning, are staking their 
all upon a clash with modernity. 
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The Immigration Peril 


I ‘“SAMERICANIZATION” A FAILURE 


The Question Now ts, ‘‘Shall the Aliens be Allowed to ‘Alienize’ America?” The 
Menace to American Ideals in Government, Religion, Education, and Social Cus- 
toms. The Mass Resistance of Immigrant Blocs to the Acceptance of These 


American Ideals. 


Their Mass Aggressiveness in Demanding That America 


Shall Accept Foreign Ideals, and Thereby Become a Mongrelized Civilization 


By GINO SPERANZA 


P IN New, Hampshire, 
where the foothills of the 
great mountains go to 
meet the Connecticut, 
there is a long ledge of green 

pastures. At one end, within a stone en- 
closure, some old evergreens shade a dozen 
tombstones, thickly lichened but upstanding 
despite their age. In the centre of this little 
company of the dead rises a simple shaft with 
this inscription: 

Caleb Kendall, 
Born at Preston, Conn. 

Dec. 2, 1'732. 


Settled in Fairfield, 
N. H. in 1764, 
Was the First Proprie- 
tor of a Farm in the 
County. 


A Soldier in the 
Revolution 
he fought at Fort 
Ticonderoga, in 1776. 


A successful Hunter & 
a good Neighbor, 
He enclosed this Acre 
and dedicated it to 
God. 

Died October 2, 1821, 
aged 89 vears. 





This brief recital 
of a life’s service 
grippingly brings us 

© Publishers’ Photo. Service face to face with 
A BULGARIAN the character and 
PEASANT WOMAN manhood which 






F forged the American democracy. 
Such as he gave its breadth and 
vision, and shaped its special na- 
tional genius. 

It has been the fashion in the last years to 
speak of America as a potential but undefined 
mass “still in the making.” As if the Ameri- 
can democracy had no particular characteris- 
tics except a fanciful and limitless power of 
absorbing all kinds and conditions of men, and 
every degree and character of civilization! 
Indeed, a good deal 
of popular discus- 
sion has assumed 
that, because there 
is no theoretically 
pure race, it makes 
little difference how 
impure it is; or 
which stock in a 
mixed population 
is “numerically 
greater and intellec- 
tually dominant.”’ 

In line with such 
crude discussion of 
biologic and ethnic 
questions there has 
been produced a 
body of writings on 
“immigrant Amer- 
ica,” fantastic as 
history and _ spe- 
cious as philosophy. 
These writings have 
blurred, in the a a eens 
mind of even some 4 LEMONADE VENDOR 
thoughtful Ameri- OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
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cans, the essential fundamentals of their na- 
tional civilization. 

Thus, for many persons to-day, American 
history has ceased to be the history of a dis- 
tinct people and of a distinct civilization. 
And because America, as a virgin and prac- 
tically uninhabited continent, had to be set- 
tled by outsiders, it has become the easy play 
of rhetoricians to 
call the United 
States an “immi- 
grant nation.”” By 
the same reason- 
ing, the American 
democracy isa 
‘composite exper- 
iment,” still in the 
formative period. 

These persons 
ignorantly or wil- 
fully overlook 
that this Nation, 
in all the essen- 
tials of its life and 
character, was 
grafted upon a 
historically deti- 
nite and distin- 
guishable north- 
European or 
Anglo-Saxon 
stock. They for- 
get that upon that 
graft there was de- 
veloped a definite 
and distinguish- 
able racial type— 
the historic Ameri- 
can people. This 
racial type varies 
from Lowell’s 
Yankee (with his 
‘mystic practical- 
ism, his cast-iron 
enthusiasm, his 
sour-faced humor 
and close-fisted 
generosity,’’ who “invented new trades as well 
as new tools and got education at 


A TYPICAL 


all risks”’) to the very flower of manhood, as 
in “the idealism limited and checked by the 
possible” of an Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘who saw 
with sympathy and interpreted with common- 
sense.” 

No one denies that there were men of vari- 








NATIVE OF CAPRI, 
The immigrants from Southern Europe are those whose background 
is such that it is difficult for them to acquire or even genuinely 
to accept the fundamentals of our government and our society 


ous races in the founding of this country, or 
that immigrants from every part of the earth 
have contributed to the development of the 
American Continent. Just so no one denies 
that peoples other than Greeks contributed 
to the upbuilding of Hellenic civilization. 
But in the case of America, what shaped its 
distinct civilization, what gave it its special 
character and 
genius, was the 
labor and thought 
of men steeped in 
the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit. Through 
their kinship in 
spiritual and cul- 
tural traditions 
and antecedents, 
and the ennobling 
conditions of life 
and struggle in the 
new continent, 
they became a 
homogeneous peo- 
ple—the historic 
American stock— 
distinctly like- 
minded and pecu- 
liarly alike also in 
character, in out- 
look, and in ideals. 
That is why 
George Washing- 
ton (whom | hope 
even the ultra- 
modernists will 
not challenge as 
a good judge of 
Americans), in de- 
fining his fellow 
citizens, did not 
dwell on the fact 
of birthplace (and 
in his time he could 
hardly do so), but 
stressed this es- 
sential and funda- 
mental similarity of mind and character of his 
people. In that noblest of his addresses, de- 
livered on a most solemn occasion, he said: 
“Citizens by birth or choice, of a common 
country, that country has a right to concen- 
trate your affection. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, 
manners, habits, and political principles.” 
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| have italicized certain words in this ex- 
cerpt from the Farewell Address because their 
full and profound significance has been too 
often overlooked. Washington knew, as we 
all know, that there were Atheists, Jews, and 
Roman Catholics among those fellow citizens 
as among his personal friends. He knew that 
there were men also whose manners and 
politics were to- 
tally at variance 
with his own. But 
all this did not 
blind him to, or 
weakly swerve 
him from, the es- 
sential fact that 
the moral and cul- 
tural basis of the 
Americanism for 
which he spoke 
rested on certain 
definite and defin- 
able similarities in 
the great body of 
his people. 

This basis of the 
democracy which 
George Washing- 
ton fathered was, 
on the side of 
character and con- 
duct (that is, the 
relation of man 
to man) distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon; on 
the side of religion 
(that is, the rela- 
tion of man to 
God) it was dis- 
tinctly Christian 
and specifically 
Protestant. 

If I stress, as | 
shall stress, the 
fundamentally 
Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant char- 
acter of American civilization, it is because 
upon it rests, historically and philosophically, 
the principles of Self-Government—self-govern- 
ment in all things, political, moral, and in- 
tellectual. \t is distinctly this Anglo-Saxon 
and Protestant character which makes govern- 
ment of and by the people applicable not only 
to the American State but to the American 





AN ITALIAN LEMON WOMAN 


While Italians and other southern and southeastern Europeans 

find it difficult to become wholeheartedly American, it is less 

difficult for those peoples who inhabit Northern Europe, for it 
is upon Nordic foundations that America is built 


home, to the American church, and to Ameri- 
can industrial life. “In the home it means. 
equality of husband and wife; in the church 
it means the voice of the laity; in industrv 
it means the participation of the worker.” 

This does not mean that there is no room 
within the Republic for peoples whose views, 
beliefs, and antecedents differ from those of 
the historic Amer- 
ican stock. It does 
mean that when. 
by the sheer 
weight of num- 
bers, these peoples 
bear down too 
heavily with their 
alienage upon the 
structure of the 
democracy, they 
become a dis- 
tinctly de-nation- 
alizing element 
within the Repub- 
lic. It does mean 
that when, by 
combining and 
solidifying their 
unlikenesses and 
divergences {from 
the American civ- 
ilization, they at- 
tempt to impose 
their dissentient 
social and political 
ideas, ideals, and 
habits, they be- 
come a distinctly 
de-nationalizing 
element within 
the Republic. 
They are then a 
political and cul- 
tural disturbing 
factor akin to 
those racial mi- 
norities which 
have threatened, 
and to-day still threaten, the life and peace 
of some of the states of Europe. 

We therefore hold these truths to be self- 
evident: 

1. That American civilization, both in 
its culture and its character. has its roots in 
Anglo-Saxon soil; 

2. That such culture and character de- 
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veloped distinctly new, or American, political 
and social institutions; 

3. That this American democracy is not 
merely a form of government, but primarily 
and fundamentally a society and a spiritual 
community—‘“a community so closely knit 
together by sentiment, by tradition, by in- 
terest, and by aspiration, that it is a psycho- 
logical: organism possessed of a corporate 
personality, a single consciousness, a common 
conscience, a general will’’; 

4. That this single consciousness, common 
conscience, and single will were developed by 
men who were fundamentally alike in the 
essentials of mind and character. 

Even with such original unity, however, it 
was no small undertaking to preserve it in 
such a rapidly expanding empire as the United 
States. It needed the will, as well as the 
single consciousness, to preserve the racial 
and cultural characteristics of the Founders. 
Extraneous influences such as we see opera- 
ting in the democracy to-day might well have 
materially impeded the nationalizing process. 
Fortunately, the likeness of mind and charac- 
ter of the Founders was perpetuated in the 
frontier spirit of the Middle and the Far West. 
Nevertheless, at best, the making of the 
Nation in its completeness required a con- 
stantly operative racial purpose. Even in 
the most easily achievable of social likenesses 
—the homogeneity of political thought and 
practice—it took one hundred years of na- 
tional experience and a_ bloody war between 
only slightly different-minded peoples to 
attain that political unity by which only was 
it possible that “the Union must and shall 
be preserved.” 

Even more necessary is unity in the social 
and spiritual life of the democracy. Obvi- 
ously the closer such likeness, the better knit 
will the American Nation be, the more 
smoothly will its institutional mechanisms 
function, and the more robustly will its social 
and spiritual life prosper. 

It came to pass, however, that extraneous 
and distintegrating influences developed in 
acute form. They disturbed those older 
forces which were making for the perpetuation 
of the Nation’s homogeneity. Immigration 
from foreign lands gradually expanded into 
such vastness of numbers that nothing in 
recorded history short of a race invasion 
equalled it. This immigration became ap- 
pailingly diversified in racial characteristics, 


in political antecedents, in cultural traditions 
and history. And these heterogeneous stocks 
of humanity actually became partners in the 
American system, through a sort of christen- 
ing process called “naturalization,” or by 
the mere accident of being born within the 
limits of the Republic. 

Thus, constitutional and legislative pro- 
visions (which contemplated and were applica- 
ble to the gradual and reasonable absorption 
of individual aliens into the body-politic) 
were stretched far beyond their spirit and 
purpose, to induct hordes from all kinds of 
races and countries into the management of 
the great American political enterprise. The 
effect of mass, so obvious and impressive in 
Nature, was not considered at all in its work- 
ings and consequences upon a distinct civiliza- 
tion and political system developed by a 
homogeneous people. If ten thousand north- 
Europeans in a year were a helpful addition 
to a growing country, why could not a million 
a year of aliens from every part of the globe be 
an advantage? 

And what of the harvest? Washington 
observed “slight shades of difference” in the 
“manners, habits, and political principle,” 
in the American people of his day. But to- 
day we see huge masses of non-American 
minded individuals, living in colonies or 
ghettoes; or even cities and counties of their 
own. Here they perpetuate their racial 
mindedness, their racial character, and their 
racial habits. Here they speak their own 
tongue, read their own newspapers, maintain 
their separate educational system. In 1920, 
out of a white population of about 95,000,000 
nearly 14,000,000 were born in forty-five 
different foreign countries and 23,000,000 
more were of foreign or half-foreign parentage. 
These 14,000,000 foreign-born, as part of 
more than 34,000,000 of aliens officially ad- 
mitted into the United States from all coun- 
tries since 1820, are supporting and reading 
one thousand and fifty-two papers in more 
than thirty different languages varying from 
Arabic to Yiddish, from Albanian to Welsh. 


. Add to the number of these people, who get 


their news and views from the foreign- 
language press, the million and three quarters 
of illiterates among the 14,000,000 foreign 
born under the 1920 census, and you will get a 
glimpse of how far we have strayed from 
Washington’s democratic homogeneity of 
manners and habits of life. 
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WOMEN OF JUGO-SLAVIA 


Slavs are so different in ideals and background from the people who founded 
America that it is all but impossible for us to assimilate them in large numbers 


But if such statistical summaries seem too 
detached from life in their mathematical 
crudity, go and see the actual and visible 
groupings im loco. You will find that in a 
single block in New York City eighteen differ- 
ent languages are spoken and that one public 
school in that city harbors children of twenty- 
six different nationalities. In the City of 
Newark, N. J., only 29 per cent. of the white 
children in the schools are of fathers born in 
the United States; that is, in a school enroll- 
ment of 71,537 only 20,898 of the white 
children have fathers who were born here. 
Of the others, 19,817 have fathers born in 
Italy, 10,441 are the children of Lithuanian, 
Ukrainian, Lett, and Russian fathers, while 
4,504, 4,268, 2,390, and 1,234 are, respectively, 
of Austrian, West and South Slavic, German, 
British, and Hungarian parenthood. In 
social Newport, R. I., you will find a large 
colony of Greeks, mostly from the Island 
of Xanthes, whose local “king” can boast of 
the unchallenged allegiance also of the Xan- 
thians in the large Greek colony at Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. In New Bedford, Mass., vir- 
tually half of its present population was born 
in foreign lands, with more than half of such 
alien population having its: origin in non- 
English-speaking countries. This old, his- 
toric New England town to-day leads every 
other city of 100,000 inhabitants and over, 
in the shameful record of illiteracy with a 





percentage of 12.1 among persons ten years 
of age and over. 

Nor are the de-nationalizing forces of alien- 
age operative only in the large cities, as we 
can see by a few examples. The little town 
of Ghent, Minn., is predominantly Belgian. 
Such alien inhabitants are, as a local teacher 
reports, almost absolutely illiterate, they 
speak no language but their own, and bear 
children who grow up wholly ignorant of 
English. 

Another teacher, writing from northern 
New York, says: “This district is rural 
and comprises a population that is 90_per 
cent. Finnish.”’ 

In Crawford County, Kansas, there have 
been as many as 30,000 foreign-born miners 
distributed through 36 districts in 42 different 
camps and small towns. 

The school principal at Phipps, Mont., re- 
ports: “Our community is nearly all foreign- 
born with many radical ideas.”’ 

Another teacher, writing from Selby, S. D., 
says: “ The great big drawback is that nearly 
all the elder folks in this country speak only 
German and do not understand English at 
all.” 

Yukon, Pa., in 1922 had more than 75 
per cent. of aliens in its total population, and 
there are small towns both in that state and 
elsewhere where nearly every local public 
office—from mayor to constable—is held by 
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foreign-born “ Americans’’ or their immediate 
descendants. 

A local survey made by the Women’s 
Bureau of Passaic, N. ]., showed that 40 
per cent., of the total female population of 
that city were foreign-born. Among the 
women who were bread winners, the percen- 
tage was nearly Go percent. Of these foreign- 
born female workers, one fourth were Poles 
and the rest Hungarian, Italian, Russian, 
Czech, Dutch, German, and other nationali- 
ties. Forty per cent. of such foreign-born 
female bread winners did not speak English, 
although only 73 of the 5,701 were recent 
immigrants and approximately two thirds 
had been here ten years or more. 

In the progressive state of Michigan, one 
school principal writes that in his small, rural 
jurisdiction, of 306 children enrolled only 97 
speak English at home. 

A few months ago the Milwaukee (Wis- 
consin) journal quoted with approval in 
reference to its own state, from a leading 
magazine that “it is not hard to find com- 
munities in this country in which the English 
language is to the inhabitants a foreign tongue 
and in which habits of thought and conduct 
are widely variant from those of neighboring 
communities.” 

Nor will it do to argue that such de- 
Americanizing variances apply only to recent 
immigrant groupings, or are due to a failure 
of direct contacts with the life and the people 
of the Nation. Insuperable ethnic and cul- 
tural barriers stand in the way. They stare 
at you tragically in the case of the Negro 
race, which after fifty years of freedom has 
been unavoidably segre; ted both physically 
and culturally. They stare at you threaten- 
ingly in the case of the yellow race in every 
state of the Union where individuals of that 
race gather in sufficient numbers. They are 
vividly present in the case of even the white 
race in the Southwest, where the man in the 
street, with a certain rough sense of ethnic 
realities cannot call his fellow citizens of 
Mexican stock “ Americans,”’ although Ameri- 
can civilization and American self-government 
have been operating upon such “fellow- 
citizens’’ for more than seventy-five years. 

And what of the variances in these forces 
which make for the life of the spirit? How 
near are we to-day to the “slight shades of 
difference”’ in the religious and moral life of 
Washington’s American people? The last 


Be 


U.S. Religious Census (which is by no ‘means 
inclusive) lists two hundred and two different 
denominations of which one hundred and thirty- 
two report that a part or all of their organiza- 
tions use a foreign language. And these 
languages number at least forty-two, some of 
them as closely related to the English of 
the King James’s version of the Bible as the 
Chinese of our Chinese Buddhists, the Yiddish 
of our Polish Jews, or the Magyar of our 
Hungarian Catholics. 

Slight shades of difference! During five 
years of “liberal” policy, enough Jews passed 
through Ellis Island to outnumber all the 
communicants of Protestant churches in 
Greater New York. A Jewish publication 
estimates that of all the Jews in the world, 
one in every ten resides in New York City. 
The total Jewish population of New York 
exceeds “that of all the countries of Western 
Europe together with the countries of South 
America, Canada, and Palestine combined.” 

The Album of the Parish of St. Stanislaus 
Kostka in Chicago (the largest Roman 
Catholic Polish parish in America) describes 
one of its parochial institutions—the Zouaves 
of St. Stanislaus—as a society whose members 
are expected “to be the guardians of every- 
thing that is divine and Polish in order to grow 
up to be real Polish patriots and defenders of 
the Christian faith.” 

And up in New England—the cradle of the 
Puritan and the Yankee—there are to-day 
“more than one million French Canadians 
who are carrying on a struggle for the perpetu- 
ation of their culture along the same lines as 
the French in Canada. As a consequence our 
New England mill towns have the French 
language, French parishes and _ parochial 
schools, French nationalistic societies, and a 
French nationalist press.” 

| have pointed out how, the closer the 
likeness of mind and character of its people, 
the better will the American democracy 
function. The converse is equally true. 
That is, the greater the divergences and 
differences from the historic homogeneity of 
the American people, the greater the strain 
upon American civilization. Jt is when the 
American people are forced to resist the opera- 
tion and effects of such variations, as they bear 
down more and more heavily upon the life, 
culture, and ideals of America, that they be- 
come aware of their grave internal problem. 

These differentiating elements, moreover, 
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through large accretions in their number, 
tend more and more to cohere. Hence the 
racial consciousness that has developed among 
the Irish in America, the Poles in America, 
and the Germans and Italians in America. 
They not only become more difficult of ab- 
sorption because of their increasing bulk. 
They solidify their differences, and thereby 
actually obstruct and resist 
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in their resistance to absorption, until they 
gradually reach a point where they actually 
attempt to impose their views and their prin- 
ciples and (heir interpretations and their 
standards upon the historic American major- 
ity. Thus the Jews, for example, have led 
the movement to exclude the Bible from the 
public schools—an historic and fundamental 

textbook of Anglo-Saxon 





the process of absorption. 
Thus, for example, exactly 
because the Polish immi- 
grants are an undigested 
mass in this country, their 
feeling of alienage impels 
them to dwell upon their 
racial characteristics, and 
they become more con- 
sciously Polish than they 
were in Poland. This self- 
consciousness takes form in 
an intensification of their 
culture, which they seek 
zealously to conserve by 
supporting newspapers and 
magazines in the Polish 
tongue, and by maintaining 
Catholic churches which 
conduct their services in 
the language of Poland. 
They thus become, not 
merely a passive body 
within the American or- 
ganism, but an active mass 
undermining the living tis- 
sue of such organism. 
Furthermore, these differ- 
entiating elements gain mo- 








education—and they have 
been aided in this by the 
Catholic elements of our 
alien population, notably 
the Irish and the Poles. 

Some of these attempts 
to impose alien standards 
upon the Old Stock ma- 
jority have been honest 
enough, and have even been 
made in the name of Amer- 
ican democracy. But they 
have been made in igno- 
rance, or through racial 
incapacity to understand 
and participate in American 
civilization. But many are 
made dishonestly, and for 
their own racialends. Thus 
the exploitation of American 
principles, ideals, and insti- 
tutions by certain alien- 
minded politicians in New 
York City, who loudly ap- 
ply the letter and secretly 
betray the spirit, is a con- 
scious misuse of sacred 
American symbols for self- 
ish personal gain. 
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mentum from their own 
expanding volume and 
strength. The rise of the 
“ Jewish vote” in New York 
City is a case in point. 
From a humility that was 
almost abject, years ago 
when Jews were few in 
number and weak in leader- 
ship, they have developed to a point where 
they are the most self-assertive element in 
the political life of the city, dictating terms 
to the Irish leaders—who, indeed, are an ear- 
lier example of the same process. 

Exhilarated by this “momentum of expand- 
ing mass,”’ these differentiating immigrant 
elements become more and more aggressive 


Greek. 


A MODERN 
Greeks in America are usually noticeably 
Many of them are bootblacks, 
many others become keepers of fruit 
stands and candy shops, but in propor- 
tion to their numbers few of them become 
sound American citizens because they can 
accept our viewpoint only with 

vations” 


© Publishers Photo Service Under this alienage and 
AvaEnan exploitation, when it has 
become solidified and ag- 


gressive, what had seemed 
a problem of fine adjust- 
ments between dissimilar 
elements in the _ life- 
corporeal of the Nation, be- 
comes distinctly a struggle 
between opposing forces in the life-spiriinal 
of the Democracy. The problem ceases 
to be, “How can we get along with these 
strangers?” It becomes, “Are not these 
strangers about to swallow us up?’ It is 
no longer, “How can we Americanize the 
aliens?”’ It becomes, “Are not the aliens 
alienizing Americar” 


“ reser- 
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At this point, the 
historic American 
majority, forced into 
an awareness that the 
very fundamentals of 
its lifeand culture are 
threatened, begins to 
react. It wishes lo 
hold its own normally 
and by due precess of 
law if it can. But hold 
its own it will; and it 
will do so violently 
and extra-legally if it 
must. 

The Old Stock in 
America to-day is 
permeated with rest- 
lessness and forebod- 
ing. The Ku Klux 








struggle to remain 
alien. And he is en- 
gaged in an elemen- 
tal struggle to make 
America alien. 

It is the dim reali- 
zation of this fact 
that makes the his- 
toric American ma- 
jority restless and 
unhappy. As this 
realization becomes 
less dim; as it be- 
comes clearer to its 
understanding, that 
majority is itself be- 
coming more racially 
conscious. It, too, is 
stiffening its will to 
meet the challenge cf 








‘Alan is a symptom. 
Old Stock Americans 
everywhere are talk- 
ing among them- 
selves about what 
is wrong with the 
country. Dimly they are coming to believe 
wild stories—doubtless untrue in themselves, 
but true enough in the larger facts they rep- 
resent. They are coming to believe that the 
Jews dominate the economic life of the coun- 
try. They are coming to believe that the 
Catholics aim to dominate its political life. 
They are coming to believe that alien immi- 
gration is at the root of an attack upon all 
religion, on the one hand, and upon Protes- 
tant freedom of conscience on the other. An 
absurd tale that a great building now in pro- 
cess of erection in Washington is in prepara- 
tion for the transfer of the residence of the 
Pope from the Vatican to our National Capi- 
tal, is very widely believed. 

In detail, these beliefs are wrong. Many 
of them are mistaken, even if they are ac- 
cepted only as symbols of larger truths. But 
something is wrong. And the American 
people know something is wrong. And, 
broadly speaking, they are right in laying 
their apprehensions at the door of the alien. 
The alien is not consciously engaged in petty 
plots against religion or government. But 
both consciously (in small numbers) and un- 
consciously (in huge masses) he is engaged in 
a movement far more subtle and far more 
dangerous. He is engaged in an elemental 





NATIVES OF SICILY 
Sicilians and Southern Italians have come in large 
numbers to the United States, but many—perhaps most 
—come with the idea of making a “fortune” here and 
of returning to their old homes to live in comfort 
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other races and other 
cultures for suprem- 
acy. Its mood is still 
conciliatory. But it 
is tending to become 
more grim. It will, 
if other means of defense fail, become violent. 

This is the situation to-day which should 
be faced quietly, honestly, and courageously 
before it gets out of hand. What Lord 
Charmwood in his “Lincoln” described as 
the larger aspect of the struggle between 
North and South for the maintenance of the 
political union of the Nation, may be said of 
the growing conflict of to-day for the preserva- 
tion of the spiritual union of the democracy. 
Now, as then, there is “vividly present to the 
mind of some few,” and “vaguely but hon- 
estly present to the mind of a great multi- 
tude,” the stirring sense that if the Govern- 
ment of the United States—‘“the first and 
most famous attempt in a great modern coun- 
try to secure government by the will of a mass 
of the people’’—were found to be at the 
mercy “of a powerful minority,’ what they 
had learned to think “the most powerful 
agency for the uplifting of man everywhere”’ 
would, for ages to come, “have proved a 
failure.” 

It is the activities and the tendencies of 
these New Stock minorities that we must 
study in their organized solidarity and in their 
mass aggressiveness, both conscious and un- 
conscious. Obviously in such an inquiry it 
will be necessary to lay aside what an Ameri- 
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can college president has called “the charac- 
teristic unwillingness of Americans to discuss 
or to deal with the disputed and the disagree- 
able.” We shall have to face the fact, for 
instance, that there is a growing race- 
consciousness in the American people; and we 
shall have to study its genesis and the causes 
of its more recent development. We may 
not dismiss it (as some of the New Stock 
propagandists would have us do) by calling 
it “race-prejudice,” which is an entirely 
different thing. We shall also have to face 
the fact that the immigration problem bulks 
larger and larger as a race problem. And we 
must recognize that the essential danger in 
that race issue, lies in the fact that we have 
armed these heterogeneous non-American 
stocks with a political weapon which many of 
them are congenitally unfit to use, and clothed 
legions of them by legislative fiat with an 
“equality”’ which flies in the face of Nature 
and of their history. 

Now let me add that in my youth | hoped 
for the possibility of the absorption of racial 
heritages under the assimilative process of 
American democratic forces; not a synthetic 
Americanism, but the original spirit and 
genius of your race nourished, as it were, but 
unchanged, by new and fresh blood. Long 
study, observation, and thought have wholly 
changed my views. The effect of mass for 
instance, in the immigration of the last fifty 
years especially, is such as to overcome the 
natural assimilative forces of even a younger 
and less distinctly defined society than the 
United States. Then it has become more and 
more clear to me that racial characteristics 
do not die, especially those subtler qualities 
of mind and character which profoundly 
differentiate the culture and the spirit of one 
people from those of another. These racial 
characteristics are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation practically unchanged, 
though they may lie dormant for long periods 









A second article by 


» Mr. Speranza on the Immigration Peril will appear in the 
Wor.p’s Work for December 


or lives, or manifest themselves obscurely 
or only under the stress of a conflict of racial 
ideals. Add to this the almost abysmal 
ethnic, cultural, and historic differences from 
the American stock in some of the elements 
of the newer immigration. And consider 
that the easy and rapid means of international 
communication to-day powerfully tend to 
keep the alien under the influences of his 
original civilization. Considering all these 
things, the possibility of even an approxima- 
tion to real national absorption is nullified. 

That all this is coming to be more and more 
recognized can hardly be challenged. It is 
evidenced on the one hand, by an increasing 
unrest in certain parts of the land and a grow- 
ing demand for more drastic restrictive and 
protective measures. It is evidenced on the 
other hand, by a tendency in certain New 
Stock “intellectuals,” aided and abetted by 
“internationally minded’’ Americans, to theo- 
rize about a future amalgamated or mon- 
grelized Americanism. Some of these look 
forward with satisfaction to a “Synthetic 
America” or a Federated United States com- 
posed of racial groups living side by side as the 
English and the French in Canada. Others 
among them, like one of the writers of the 
Carnegie Foundation, actually exult at the 
thought that “each of the races that we now 
know on this soil’? (and he includes the 
yellow and brown races) “will have its share 
of ‘ancestorial responsibility’ for the typical 
American now in the making.” 

1, for one, am against all these. | am not, 
even remotely, of Anglo-Saxon or Nordic 
stock. But this is my Country. And the 
test of service and devotion for the New Stock 
may be, after all, not how much we give of 
ourselves, but how much of ourselves we deny. 
The task and the call of us all—Old Stock and 
New—as | vision it, is to strive to keep 
America as it was, and, as | pray with all my 
mind and heart, it may ever be. 











ELECTION MORNING 
Many voters have no idea of the duties and activities of the “ precinct executive.” 





But he, working 


quietly all the year, has a very good idea of the chances of his party to carry his particular section 

















The Great Game of Politics 


The Precinct Executive. 
By FRANK 


O. CLEAR idea of a party organi- 
zation can be had unless you 
start from the bottom. 

To discuss Presidential politics 

without understanding precinct 

politics is an absurdity. It is like trying to 

solve a problem in trigonometry without hav- 
ing studied arithmetic. 

The election precinct is the smallest politi- 
cal division. It contains an average of 600 
voters. In each precinct the party organiza- 
tion has a precinct executive, or captain or 
committeeman. Just as the precinct is the 
smallest political division, so is the precinct 
executive the smallest unit in the party ma- 
chine. While he is the smallest he is also, by 
long odds, the most vital. There are about 
250,000 of him in the country. He is the 
bone and sinew of the machine. He is its 
foundation and the real source of its strength. 
If he does not function, the machine decays. 
If he quits, the machine dies. 

He is the actual connecting link between the 
people and the organization, and he is the only 
connecting link—the only man in the machine 
who has any point of direct contact with the 
voters, who knows anything about them, 
who has any real influence with them. All 
that the boss has in the way of power comes 
from the precinct executive. All that the 





Who He Is, What He Does, and How He Does It 


R. KENT 

machine has in the way of substance and 
solidity, he gives it. Without him there is no 
machine. He is the indispensable cog in the 
wheel. 

The average voter will say, “But, who is 
the precinct executive in my precinct? I am 
a registered Democrat, or Republican. | 
have lived and voted in this precinct 20 years 
and | never knew there was such a thing as a 
precinct executive here. He never came to 
see me about either registering or voting, and 
he never sent anybody to see me.”’ 

That sort of thing can be truthfully said by 
a great many voters—in some precincts by 
more than half of them; in all precincts, by 
some. It may be perfectly true that you do 
not know the precinct executive, but—and 
this is the important fact—he knows you. 
He not only knows you but he knows a good 
deal about vou. He knows where you live, 
how old you are, whether you are married or 
single, what your job is, whether you go to 
church or not, what clubs you belong to, 
who are your friends, how you are registered 
how you generally vote, and, particularly 
whether you vote in the primaries or only in 
the general election. And he is pretty apt 


to know a whole lot more about you that 
would astonish you if you knew he knew it. 
The reason he has all this information about 
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you and you have none about him is that it is 
his business to have it. He is an active and 
professional politician, and he is in charge of a 
particular precinct. His standing in politics, 
his place in the organization, and, in most 
cases, his job at the City Hall or Courthouse, 
depend upon his ability to carry this precinct 
in the primaries for the machine candidates. 

He can afford to lose the precinct in the 
general election. That will not hurt him 
much. It may not be his fault. He may be 
a Democrat in a Republican stronghold and 
the most he is expected to do is make a good 
showing. But there is no excuse for him to 
lose in the primaries. He must deliver the 
voods there. If he cannot carry his precinct 
in the primaries he loses his position as pre- 
cinct executive, he loses his political pull and 
in all probability, his political place. All hope 
of promotion in the ma- 


O7 
cratic list. If it is an average precinct fairlv 
evenly divided, there will be about 250 Demo- 
crats on his list. The Republicans, the un- 
affiliated, Socialists, and labor voters make 
up the balance of the precinct total. He 
gives to this Democratic list the most minute 
and careful analysis. Observation and ex- 
perience have taught him that the bulk of 
the registered voters, qualified to vote in the 
primaries, do not do so. He knows that even 
in a hot contest, less than half of the regis- 
tered Democrats will take part. 

This curious reluctance of the voter to par- 
ticipate in the primaries simplifies the precinct 
executive's job very much. After he has 
gone through a few primaries in-his precinct, 
he has a carefully compiled list of the Demo- 
cratic voters who do not take the trouble to 
vote in the primaries and an equally careful 
list of those who do. 





chine is gone from him. 

The precinct execu- 
tive keeps at his home 
a frequently revised list 
of every voter in his 
precinct. These lists he 
obtains from the Super- 
visors of Elections. He 
divides the 600 or so 
voters in his precinct 
into ‘separate lists of 
those registered as 
Democrats, those regis- 
tered as Republicans 
and those who are un- 
affiliated with either 
party. If he isa Demo- 
crat, he pays little or no 
attention to the list of 
Republicans. If heisa 
Republican he concen- 
trates on the Republi- 
can list. And he pays 








This reduces the num- 
ber of voters with whom 
he must reckon in the 
primaries to, say, 125. 

That figure is high 
but I give it so as to be 
on the safe side. The 
fact that even in 
primary contests in 
which the public inter- 
est presumably 
aroused, the number of 
qualified voters who 
take part is rarely over 
a third. 

This, of course, plays 
directly into the hands 
of the machine. This is 
what makes it possible 
for the machine to limit 
our choice in the gene- 
ral election to its choice 
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not a great deal of at- 
tention to the list of un- 
affiliated. He knows 
they cannot vote in the 
primaries at all. 


OWN PARTY CHIEF 
TEREST 


IN- 


= he particularly desires. 
F HE is a Democrat Se bad des 4 


the thing to which he 
devotes his time and 
thought is that Demo- 


THE PRECINCT EXECUTIVE IS A KINDLY 
‘ SORT 
He has some fixed place where, at certain hours of 
every day, he is to be found, and the people of his 
district visit him there in order to get his help. 
may want a job as janitor in the City Hall; another 
may have received a summons because the snow 
was not removed from his sidewalk; a third: may 
want a recommendation so that he can get a position 


tiently and does the best he can for each of them. 

They, in turn, are likely to be his political adherents 

In this way he gets enough votes to carry his district, 

although his personal influence may be limited to 
hardly more than a handful 


in the primaries. This 
is the reason machines 
are powerful and a sul- 
ficient explanation’ of 
why so many unfit men 
are in public office... It 
can all be sumnied up in 
the single statement: 
The voters will not take 
part in the primaries. 
But to get back to 
those 125 Democratic 
or Republican primary 
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The ward ‘boss listens pa- 
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participating votes in the particular precinct. 
When the precinct executive has narrowed 
his list down to those who actually vote in 
his party primaries, his task is a simple one. 
What he has to do then is manage one way 
or another to get himself in a position where 
he can always swing, in a primary fight, a 
majority of these. Sixty-five votes will do it 
safely, and it is a pretty poor executive in any 
city who is not worth that many, in a pinch. 


Right here it seems natural to ask two 
questions: 

First—By what means does a precinct 
executive control votes? 

Second—How does he get to be a precinct 
executive? 

To answer the second question first, the 
precinct executive is appointed by the ward 
executive, who is his immediate political 
superior. 

The answer to the first question is more 
involved. Before answering it there ought 
to be an explanation of the way in which the 
election machinery comes into being, because 
that is part of the answer. The average voter 
on election day goes to the polling place and 
finds, inside, a set of officials, books in which 
his name is inscribed, a printed ballot which 
he is given, and a lead pencil with which to 
mark it. It does not occur to one in a hun- 
dred to wonder how it happened that the poll- 
ing place came to be located where it is, who 
selected the election officials, provided the 
books, and had the ballot printed. Those 
things all seem so natural to him—he has 
always taken them so much for granted that 
he never stops to think from where they 
came. 

The plain fact is that these things are there 
because of a curious partnership between the 
State and the party machine as represented 
by the precinct executive. The way of it is 
this: In every city and in every county there 
is a board of election supervisors or election 
controllers. These are not bi-partisan boards. 
They are, in most cases, appointed by the 
Governor of the State and are composed of two 
Democrats and one Republican if the Dem- 
ocrats are in power or two Republicans and 
one Democrat if the Republicans are in power. 

The method of selecting the members of 
these boards and their number varies in the 
different States, but in the majority the 
number on the boards is three and they are 


chosen in this way: One member must be 
selected by the Governor from a list of names 
recommended by the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee and one from a list recom- 
mended by the Republican committee. The 
third member is appointed by the Governor 
without restriction, except that he invariably 
is a member of the majority party. Even in 
states where the law does not require the 
Governor to appoint from the lists of the 
party committees he almost always does ap- 
point men acceptable to the two party 
organizations. 

These boards have complete control of all 
election arrangements in their respective 
cities and counties. The State pays the bills 
for everything—salaries of judges, clerks, 
rent, advertising, printing, etc., but the 
boards make the physical arrangements for 
both primary and general elections as well 
as for registration. They execute the election 
laws of the State. 

Also, they are supposed to appoint the 
judges and clerks who serve in each precinct 
for election, primary, and registration. | say 
they are supposed to appoint because what 
they actually do is ratify the recommenda- 
tions of the ward executives. And the ward 
executives get the names from the precinct 
executives. 

This has been a roundabout way of coming 
to the fact that the judges and clerks of elec- 
tion in every precinct are really selected by 
the precinct executive. Not only that, but 
it is the precinct executive who selects the 
location of the polling place. These are his 
unquestioned prerogatives. 

It is an almost unvarying custom for the 
majority party thus to permit the minority 
party to have the same privilege in the selec- 
tion of judges and clerks as itself. . [t is a sort 
of political courtesy extended by one machine 
to the other, it being thoroughly understood 
that when the other party comes into power 
and the majority becomes the minority simi- 
lar courtesies will be extended it. The whole 
thing is based on reciprocity. It is, of course, 
always the privilege of the majority party’s 
precinct executive to designate the location 
of the polling place. 

These customs prevail all over the country. 
There is scarcely a state where they are not 
recognized and accepted without comment. 
As a matter of fact, while the extent to which 
the State becomes partner with the machine 
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in the creation of the election machinery and 
the conduct of the elections seems to have a 
somewhat sinister look on its face, it really 
is not sinister at all. 

Suppose the board of supervisors in cities 
like New York, Chicago, or Baltimore should 
refuse the recommendations of the organiza- 
tions for judges and clerks, where would 
they get them? It would be an almost im- 
possible job. In Baltimore, for instance, there 
are about 600 precincts. Six officials are 
required for each precinct. That means the 
employment of 3,600 persons. Now, it 
might be possible to advertise and eventually 
get this number, but it is obvious it would be 
a tremendously laborious, tedious, and dif- 
ficult process, as well as an expensive one. 
And even if they could be got that way, they 
would be entirely untrained in the technical 
work required. Likewise, they would be 
unknown persons, without individual re- 
sponsibility and with no one to vouch for 
them. 

Then, too, the custom of permitting the 
minority organization to name its half of the 
election officials is not only a courtesy of one 
machine to the other, but it is distinctly in 
the interests of fairness and honesty. For 


instance, if the Democratic organization 
selected not only the Democratic judges but 
the Republican judges as well there would 
inevitably be a suspicion, and perhaps a 
well-grounded one, of the honesty of the 
election. By letting the other party name 
its own judges and clerks, both parties are 
placed on even terms in the matter of the 
count and the suspicion is largely obviated. 

Having explained how and why the judges 
and clerks of election in each precinct are 
appointed upon the recommendation of the 
precinct executives, we can now answer 
directly the question as to how the executive 
controls the 65 votes which give him safe 
control of the precinct in the primaries. 

In the first place, he himself is worth at 
least five votes. There is his own vote. The 
other four come from his family. There is 
his wife, if he has one; his brothers or sisters or 
father or mother or son or daughter. There 
will be at least five upon whom he can depend 
in season and out, and often more. There 
are precinct executives who can swing a 
purely family vote of 50. Then he is careful 
to pick for the two judges and clerk of election 
not only men who are his political friends and 
will vote with him but men who can control a 

















HOW DO THE WORKERS IN THE POLLS GET THEIR JOBS? 
We go to the polls and cast our votes, but how much do we think about the people who do the work at the polls: 
They get their jobs legitimately enough, but they are nevertheless the friends of the men they get them from. On 
such things as this our whole political system is based 











family vote of at least five. 
Each of these men is paid by 
the State an average of $12 a 
day for serving on election day 
and $8 for each day of registra- 
tion. The job is worth about 
$64 a year to them. 


a 
ry 


WHY THEY GET THEIR JOBS 


HEY owe it to the execu- 

tive. They cannot get it 
again unless he says so. So 
they vote with him. That gives 
him 20 votes at the very lowest 
calculation. Then the location 
of the polling place is worth on 
an average $100 a year to the 
person from whom the Board 
of Election Supervisors rent. 
The State pays the bill, but the 
precinct executive picks the 
place. Again, he is careful to 
rent only from an appreciative 
person who can be relied upon 
to reciprocate with at least five 
sure votes in the primaries as 
well as the general election. 
Here, then, is a nucleus of 25 
votes upon which he can ab- 
solutely count solely as a result 
of his prerogatives as the agent through whom 
the board equips for the election in his pre- 
cinct. 

In every primary contest and every gen- 
eral election a certain amount of money is 
provided the precinct executive for expenses 
in “getting out the vote.” This money 
comes to him from the ward executive who 
gets it from the boss. How the boss gets it 
will be told later. The share of the precinct 
executive will range all the way from $15 to 
$100, depending upon how hot the contest is, 
how fat the campaign funds are, and the na- 
ture of his precinct. Some precincts require 
very little money. In some none at all can 
be used effectively, while others require a 
great deal. 

What the precinct executives are supposed 
to do with this money is use it in the em- 
ployment of runners or messengers. What un- 
doubtedly a very large number of them do 
is “salt down” just as much of it as they 
safely can and spend just as little as they 
can get by with. They generally regard this 
as entirely legitimate perquisite. If they 





A POLICEMAN 
The precinct ex- 
ecutive is: often 
responsible for 
getting a police- 
man or a fire- 
man his job. 
Hence he is sure 
of the votes of 
these good 
friends of his 
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can “deliver the goods” in their precinct by 
spending only $5, they are properly entitled 
to retain the rest, and they keep it. No one 
ever heard of a precinct executive returning 
any money once given him for election-day 
expenses. 

They do, however, spend some of it as a 
matter of self-protection, and in order to 
make sure of control in the primaries and a 
good showing on election day. The average 
price paid the runners and messengers is $5 
aday. Two of these, worth five family votes 
each, added to the 25 already accounted 
for, gives the precinct executive a total of 35 
upon which he can depend. He can, of 
course, run this up by employing more run- 
ners and spending more money. 


THEN THE OFFICE HOLDERS 


H§ IS still short about 30 votes, enough 
to make him sure in the primaries. But 
he has not yet counted the office holders. 
There are in every precinct some of these, and 
they mostly hold their jobs because of the 
recommendation of the precinct executive. 
There are street cleaners or lamp lighters 
whom he has put to work through the ward 
executive who has the pull at the City Hall. 
There are members of the Police Department 
or firemen whom he helped put on the force. 
Or there may be clerks in departments at the 
Courthouse or State employes belonging to 
his party. Or there may be aspirants for jobs 
of one sort or another who cannot get them 
without the precinct execu- 
tive’s backing. 

There are very few pre- 
cincts anywhere where there 
are not at least 10 persons 
living who are under party 












A STREET CLEANER 
By getting this man his job 
the “precinct executive’ 
makes a friend of him and 
can count on his vote and 
the votes of his family 

















The Great Game of 
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THE PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED IN THE ELECTION RETURNS BUT WHO RUNS OUR GOVERNMENT? 
We naturally think that our country is run by Presidents, Senators, Congressmen, Governors, and other elected 


repres ntatives. 


But the whole foundation of our political system is based upon the little precinct executive, who has 


within his personal influence perhaps as many as sixty votes 


organization obligations of one sort or an- 
other for the offices they hold. In many 
precincts there are a good many more, but 
take seven as the average, and if each one 
of the seven is worth his five family votes 

and it is extremely rare that he is not 

-then the precinct executive has got his 
total of 65 votes and a little more. 

It is not far wrong to credit the precinct ex- 
ecutive in any great city with 65 deliverable 
votes. Some of them have a good many 
less, some of them a good many more; but 
that, I think, is a fair average. Multiply that 
by the number of precincts in the city and it 
is a pretty accurate estimate of the machine 
strength when the machine is united, financed, 
and fighting. For example, in New York that 
means a total Tammany strength of 350,000. 

But to get back to the precinct executive: 

What sort of person is he? 

How does he play the game? 

What does he get out of it? 


Usually he holds a small political job, a sub- 
ordinate clerkship in the City Hall or Court- 
house, paying from $1,000 to $2,000 a year. 
Or sometimes he is a small jobholder under the 
Federal Government, in the Custom House 
or the Postoffice or the Internal Revenue 
Department or a bailiff under some judge. 
Sometimes he is a struggling young lawyer 
anxious to get into politics—to go to the 
Legislature or run some day for Congress— 
and sometimes he runs a small store or has a 
little job in one of the local public utilities 
companies— gas or street railway or telephone. 

But, whatever he is, he is precinct executive 
because he believes politics is going to help 
him. Either he wants to hold his present job, 
and knows that is the way to do it, or he 
wants a better political position, or he aspires 
to be ward executive, or thinks political 
friends will help him in his business. What- 
ever he wants, he calculates that having his 
precinct in his pocket is going to help him. 
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It gives him something to deliver, something 
to trade with. 

Then, too, irrespective of the selfish in- 
terest, the thing that gets him into the game 
is very often an instinctive love of politics. It 
is born in many men. It is in their blood. 
It is, after all, the great American game, and 
more people are actively interested in it than 
in baseball, football, horse racing, or poker. 
And they are getting more numerous all the 
time. 

There are in every city many thousands 
of men who love to talk politics, pull political 
wires, mix in political fights, join in political 
arguments, stand on the corner or in the 
ward club and exchange political views. 


These natural politicians permeate the great 


middle classes of the country. They are 
not so numerous in the districts where the 
wealthy live. They are rarely found in 
society or among the class that refers to 
itself as the “intelligentsia,” but among the 
“plain people” they are numerous, virile, 
and active. They color life in most of the 
wards of any great city—and those who be- 
come tactcrs in « »olitical organization form 
a respected ana env.2d class. 

[he precinct execiitive is one of these. 
He likes the game. As to how he plays it, 
he chiefly devotes himself to doing small 
favors for small people—not big things, but 
little things; not for the powerful, but for the 
weak. 

If a boy breaks a window with a stone and 
gets in trouble with the police, the precinct 
executive goes to the front for him. If his 
father has a mixup about his water rent bill, 
the precinct executive helps him straighten it 
out at the City Hall. If his mother gets a 
notice from the Health Department threaten- 
ing her for leaving the garbage can on the 
pavement, the precinct executive smooths 
the thing out. If his big brother wants to 
get on the police force or in the fire depart- 
ment, the precinct executive shows him how 
to make his application and gets him his in- 
dorsements. If his uncle wants a job as street 
cleaner or watchman, or his aunt wants a 


place as charwoman, the precinct executive 
tries to get it for them. 

Often he can do these things easily. Often, 
all he can do is help a little, but it is his busi- 
ness to do it and he tries. Many of the little 
things he accomplishes himself, because he 
knows the ropes at the City Hall and the poor 
people he deals with do not. Many of them, 
however, he puts through with the help of the 
ward executive, his immediate political super- 
ior. If it is a case at the police station or the 
traffic court, he may not know the magistrate 
personally, but the ward executive does, and 
he helps. That’s the ward executive’s busi- 
ness. 

Often the things they have to ask of the 
police magistrate are little things that he 
probably would do anyhow—let the boy off 
with a reprimand, fine the traffic law violator 
$5 instead of $25, dismiss a harmless drunk 
with a warning. What the precinct execu- 
tive, codperating with the ward executive, 
does is to soften the hand of the law when it 
clutches his precinct people; unravel munici- 
pal red tape when they get tangled in it; help 
them out of trouble when he can. 

All this is part of politics with him. It 
strengthens him in his precinct. It gives him 
votes when he needs them. Many precinct 
executives pick out a good popular street cor- 
ner in the precinct, and regularly go there at 
night for an hour—say between 8 and 9 
o'clock. The people in his precinct know 
where to find him, and they come there with 
their troubles, or they hunt him up at his 
home. He makes enemies as well as friends. 
He has to turn people down. He disap- 
points others about jobs. He loses his tem- 
per with others, but he makes more friends 
than he does enemies, and the more friends 
he makes the surer his foothold in politics. 

The precinct executive does not come in 
contact with the boss of the machine, but 
deals exclusively with the ward executive. 
He gets his own place through the ward 
executive, and he gets his own money and 
political support and jobs and help for his 
own people through the ward executive. 


A second article by Mr. Kent will ap- OU i\\ pear in the World’s Work for December 











What | Am Trying to 


Do 


As Expressed in the Policy of the Treas- 
ury Department Toward the Public Debt 


By ANDREW 


HERE was never a period in the 
country’s history when a_ sound 

business administration of the Goy- 
ernment’s fiscal affairs was more 

essential to the nation’s welfare. 

This country came out of the war with a debt, 
at its peak in 1919, equal approximately to the 
total expenditures of the Government during 
its entire existence prior to our entrance into 
the war in 1917. The debt per capita had 
risen from about $15 at the beginning of the 
war to about $250 at the middle of 1919.‘ [n- 
terest alone on this debt is a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars more each year than the total 
Government expenditures during the fiscal 
year 1916, the last pre-war year. The hand- 
ling of this debt has been the major problem of 
the Treasury since this Administration began. 
There were two courses open to the Govy- 
ernment; one was to allow the debt to drift, 
simply refunding as it became necessary, and 
trust to future generations to meet the obliga- 
tion which had been created; the second was 
to follow a policy of gradual 
debt reduction. This Ad- 
ministration at its very be- 
ginning adopted the latter 
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ne’er-do-well. It is a course which gradually 
saps the energy and initiative of nations as 
well as individuals and causes them to lapse 
into a state of economic lethargy. 

The public debt is a mortgage or lien upon 
the national wealth of the country, and unless 
the nation pursues a policy of paying off this 
mortgage it is bound to become more and 
more burdensome as time goes on. Debt re- 
duction, moreover, is the best method of 
bringing about tax reduction. It is the only 
method of reducing the heavy annual interest 
charges which would otherwise be likely 
to become more burdensome with changing 
economic conditions, including changes in the 
price level and interest rates. A_ nation, 
moreover, should always maintain its finances 
in such condition as to be able to meet emer- 
gency conditions. The difficulties of some of 
the countries in financing the World War may 
be explained in part by the fact that they main- 
tained large perpetual debts prior to the war. 

The policy pursued with respect to the pub- 
lic debt, moreover, has a 
direct bearing on general 
business and credit condi- 
tions. The tremendous 





policy and has rigorously 

followed it. There is noth- 

ing spectacular in such a 

policy. It is the more diffi- 

cult course to pursue. It is always 

less exciting to economize and meet 

one’s obligations than to spend and 
accumulate debts. But every ele- 

ment of sound business demands a debt- 
paying programme, both in public affairs and 
private. The nation which does not set about 
paying its debts, but allows them to accumu- 
late may be compared to an individual who 
follows a similar course. It is a sign of de- 
bility and denotes an absence of the essential 
vigor and foresight which insures future suc- 
cess. It is the policy of the thriftless, the 


growth both in the public 
debt and in Government 
expenditures has bound to- 
f gether more closely than 
ever before public finance with pri- 

| vate enterprise, and this relation- 

a ship cannot be ignored in handling 
the Government’s business. Un- 

necessary expenditures on the part of the 
Government with consequent increases in 
the public debt would impose undue bur- 
dens upon the business of the country and 
affect adversely the general welfare of all 
the people. In his last report to Congress 
on the credit of the country Alexander Ham- 
ilton said: “Public and private credit are 
closely allied, if not inseparable. There is, per- 


we 
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haps, no example of the one being in a flourish- 
ing condition where the other was in a bad 
state. A shock to public credit would, there- 
fore, not only take away the additional means 
whiéh*it has furnished, but by the derange- 
ments, disorders, distrusts, and false principles 
which it would engender and disseminate, 
would diminish the antecedent resources of 
private credit.” 

As soon as the War was over the Treasury 
addressed itself to the task of reducing the 
debt, and when the present administration 
assumed office, the debt had already been 
lowered from a peak of $26,600,000,000 to 
about $24,000,000,000, through salvage of war 
materials, use of current surpluses, and the 
application of the greater part of the working 
balance of approximately $1,000,000,000 kept 
on hand during the war period.. But directly 
facing the new administration was a task of 
infinite difficulty in refinancing the rapidly 
maturing short-dated debt. Of the debt 
outstanding at the time, upward of one-third; 
or about $7;500,000,000, would mature within 
two and one half years. Approximately 
$4,000,000,000 of that was in Victory notes 
that were to mature at one time—in May of 
this year. It was possible to take care of only 
a relatively small part of these maturities 
through retirements, and obviously the greater 
part had to be refunded. I need only allude 
to the efforts put forth during the war by 
the Liberty Loan organization, embracing 
about 2,000,000 men and women, to illus- 
trate the magnitude of this task of refinanc- 
ing $7,500,000,000 of loans within two and one 
half years. 

The new administration promptly decided 
that the great problem of refunding should not 
be allowed to drift until it became unmanage- 
able. President Harding in his first address to 
Congress admirably summarized the policy 
that had been decided upon when he stated 
that there would be gradual reduction and 
orderly refunding of the public debt. 

The Treasury’s purpose, in a word, was 
to seize every opportunity offered by the 
investment market to execute the refunding 
programme in an orderly manner and to 
avoid large or spectacular operations. In- 
stead of waiting until the maturity of the 
$4,000,000,000 of Victory notes was almost 
upon us, the market was constantly scanned 
for advantageous conditions in which to issue 
comparatively small blocks of new govern- 


ment obligations, and to retire corresponding 
amounts of the old. 

One of the conditions that invariably guided 
the Treasury in making these refunding issues 
was the selection of maturity dates that would 
fall beyond the two-and-one-half-year period 
in which the great refunding task appeared, 
at the same time falling before 1928, when 
the third Liberty bonds mature. The pur- 
pose was not merely to get new notes into the 
market in place of those obligations about to 
mature, but to distribute the maturities of 
the new notes so as to avoid danger in the 
future of another great concentration of 
maturities. 

It is not necessary here to recount step by 
step the new securities put out and their 
terms and conditions. It will suffice to say 
that when the last fiscal year closed on June 
30, 1923, all of the $7,500,000,000 of Govern- 
ment obligations that came due within that 
period had been refunded, or permanently 
paid off, and | believe few people in the 
country, save those immediately interested in 
finance, were aware that the transactions had 
occurred. The Treasury had sold the new 
issues to the market at propitious times, and 
had paid off or exchanged the old ones. 

The greatest single item of nearly 
$4,000,000,000 in Victory notes was largely 
out of the way months before the maturity 
last May. Part of it had been paid off with 
the proceeds of new obligations issued from 
time to time, and part of it had been handled 
by direct exchanges of new obligations carry- 
ing a lower rate of interest. Included in the 
general scheme of refunding the maturities 
was the issue last October of a large block of 
bonds maturing in 30 years, but redeemable 
in 25 years, bearing 4} per cent. The 
Treasury offered $500,000,000 for popular 
cash subscriptions. There was subscribed 
$1,399,851,900, and to those subscribers 
was allotted $511,863,800. In addition 
$252,098,500 of the new bonds were issued 
in exchange for Victory notes or Treasury 
certificates. The effect of that long term 
issue was to refund at a lower rate of interest 
a large amount of maturing debt, and to throw 
the new maturities beyond the date of matur- 
ity of any of the Liberty loans, thus removing 
them as a factor in the refunding problems of 
the next few years. 

In making its new issues, the Treasury has 
been able not only to throw the maturities, ex- 
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cept the long term loan 
just mentioned, into the 
eriod between 1923 and 
1928, but also to spread 
these maturities over 
that five-year period so 
that they can be handled 
without danger of em- 
barrassment. Moreover, 
it was able to fix the ma- 
turities on the quarterly 
dates when the Govern- 
ment receives individual 
and corporation income 
taxes. This will permit 
the adjustment of retire- 
ments on maturity dates 
according to the surplus 
on hand and will prevent 
the lag between tax pay- 
ments and debt maturi- 
ties which necessitates 
the carrying of heavy 
balances during those pe- 
riods. | may add that 
when the refunding pro- 
gramme was completed, 
the average rates of in- 
terest was somewhat 
lower than on the old 
issues. 

The two-and one-half- 
year period just past has 











seen not only the success- 
ful consummation of the 
first phase of refunding, 
but the actual reduction 
of the total debt of the 
country by approximately $1,600,000,000— 
or between 6 and 7 per cent. This reduc- 
tion has been accomplished in part through 
the sinking fund which is maintained out of or- 
dinary receipts, in accordance with the act of 
Congress. This practise of making definite 
debt retirements each year out of ordinary 
receipts and including such expenditures as a 
a part of the ordinary budget has now become 
a fixed policy with the Government and 
should be maintained under all conditions. 
It not only institutes the sound practise of 
providing currently for reduction of the 
public debt—which simply is thrift and fru- 
gality on a national scale—but it creates a 
situation in which the national budget does 
not balance without making a substantial 
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Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, whose ambi- 
tions for the Treasury Department are explained in this article 


payment on the public debt. In that way 
it tends to safeguard the rule of national thrift 
and frugality. Apart from the sinking fund, 
the national debt has been reduced by use of 
the proceeds of salvage of war materials and 
the application of capital assets, including 
repayments on the foreign debt. Debt re- 
ductions have also been effected through the 
application of a considerable part of the sur- 
plus at the end of each of the last two fiscal 
years, and through a reduction of the net 
balance in the general fund of the Treasury. 
The policy that has governed the Treasury 
in the last two years should continue to gov- 
ern it throughout the coming years. It will 
be a policy more readily executed in the future 
than in the past, but it will be none the less 








necessary. It may be in order to repeat at 
this point what was said in my last report 
to Congress: 

“Enough forces are operating . . to 
make us cautious in estimating the prospects 
for the future and take care lest we build on a 
false basis. Business in this country cannot 
progress indefinitely without its foreign mar- 
kets, and undue expansion now, with rising 
costs and artificial values, would inevitably 
sow the seeds of reaction and make more 
difficult the reéstablishment of normal rela- 
tionships abroad. To avoid these pitfalls we 
must depend for the most part on the good 
sense and foresight of American business. 

“The Treasury, on its part, aims above all 
else to keep its own house in order, in the be- 
lief that a sound financial structure here will 
in the long run afford the best basis for ex- 
tending needed assistance to Europe and for 
a healthful revival of domestic business on 
constructive lines.” 

That rule, | believe, must be kept con- 
stantly in mind in the months ahead, for busi- 
ness and financial problems still press upon us, 
at home and abroad. And it is of the utmost 
importance that the efforts of the Treasury to 
keep its house in order should not be upset by 
unwise expenditure or unnecessary, thought- 
less additions to the debt. Only the gravest 
national emergency could justify any rever- 
sal of policy in this respect. It is pertinent 
in this connection to recall President Hard- 
ing’s message to Congress, vetoing the Sol- 
diers’ Bonus Bill. In that message he said: 

“The certificate plan sets up no reserve 
against the ultimate liability. The plan 
avoids any considerable direct outlay by the 
Government during the earlier years of the 
bill’s proposed operations, but the loans on 
the certificates would be floated on the credit 
of the nation. This is borrowing on the na- 
tion’s credit just as truly as though the loans 
were made by direct government borrowing, 
and involves a dangerous abuse of public 
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credit. . . . Loans come from every rank 
in life, and our heavy tax burdens reach, di- 
rectly and indirectly, every element in our 
citizenship. To add one sixth of the total 
sum of our public debt would un- 
dermine the confidence on which our credit 
as 

The Government’s policy in dealing with 
the public debt cannot be disassociated from 
its other fiscal activities, and this discussion 
would not be complete without mention of 
the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the 
Government, and their bearing upon the 
policy of debt retirements. President Hard- 
ing’s unflagging pressure upon the spending 
departments of the Government, coupled 
with the establishment of the budget system, 
which gave him a strong arm with which to 
work, has yielded most gratifying results. A 
surplus has been shown in each of the last 
two fiscal years of around $300,000,000, and 
the last surplus was achieved after a beginning 
in which a deficit of around $800,000,000 was 
forecast. Toa very considerable extent this 
notable result may be attributed to the 
President’s demand for economy, and to the 
coéperation he obtained from the spending 
departments. The Treasury finds satisfac- 
tion in the fact that it has shared in the 
accomplishment, both in the discharge of its 
own administrative duties and in its function 
as fiscal adviser to the Government as a whole. 

The achievement of a surplus in each of the 
last two fiscal years contributed essentially to 
the debt reduction that was effected during 
the period. It is the hope of the Treasury 
that the Government will maintain this posi- 
tion in the succeeding years and continue to 
supplement its sinking fund each year with 
substantial amounts saved out of current 
revenues. | know of few aids to the restora- 
tion of the economic structure of the world 
that will count so heavily, materially and 
morally, as that sort of thrift and frugality 
by the American Government. 
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lll. THE AMERICAN’S RIGHT TO LIFE 


Extensions of a 
Doctrine of the 
Declaration of In- 
dependence Likely 
to Surprise the Men 
Who Wrote It. New 
Teachings Almost 
Universally Ap- 
proved 


The Duty of the 
Schools of the Coun- 
try to Insure Sound 
3odies as Well as 
Sound Minds Now 
Everywhere Rec- 
ognized En- 
thusiastically Prac- 


and 


tised 


The American Order of Knights 


of the Bath, New York Schools 


By WILLIAM 


FF with his head,” said the King. 

That was the end of Bucking- 

ham. Our monarchs before 

and after Richard cherished a 

right so supreme that Charles | 

could have a mighty church make gospel of 
his words: “God hath power to give life or 
death, and like power have kings.’’ Our 
fathers deemed it worth contradiction, declar- 
ing that the Creator endows all with an 
inalienable right to life and that to secure it 
governments are established among men. 
Whence spring laws against murder and 
lynchings; whence come the people’s life- 
saving stations along our coasts, regulations 
at crossings, provisions for health depart- 
ments, statutes controlling foods and drugs. 
For this and other rights and duties, we, the 
people of the United States, as traced in the 
first chapter of this enquiry, took over and 
made into a public service the education of 
the succeeding generations. It is in order, 
here, to ask the managers of public schools 
how they interpret the obligations to secure 
the citizen’s right to life. Accordingly the 
schoolmasters of Boston, San Diego, Chicago, 
San Antonio—city superintendents, rural 
educators, have been quizzed. Frank Pierre- 
pont Graves is in charge of the schools of the 
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Empire State. His formulation of the con- 
tract is short: “This right and duty of the 
citizen and of his schools means a definite plan 
for conserving bodily life and health for the 
benefit of the nation as well as for the person 
himself. But it also means a perfection of 
one’s mind and soul and responsibilities.”’ 
David Starr Jordan, more than fifty years 
thinking and acting close up to schools— 
Jordan a biologist, a specialist in life—tells 
the people of California that the right to life 
means now what it meant in ’76 and means 
more than then: not only existence without 
arbitrary shortening by any tyranny or 
by any barbarous neglect of government, 
but the duty of growth in power of usefulness 
to one’s fellow men. Our respondents in 
several cases repeat the scriptural warning: 
“The life is more than meat and the body is 
more than raiment.’’ In numerous cases 
they elaborate the doctrine that the nation 
and its schools were established for the pur- 
pose of realizing life in a fuller perfection than 
ever the ossified monarchies of the preceding 
ages had permitted. With this interpretation 
our schoolmaster friends can justify each his 
educational hobby. The study of dead 
languages is essential for the realization of a 
full life; the knowledge of live languages is 
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The Framers of the Declaration claimed the inalienable 
right of the citizen to life. They organized the public 
schools to teach it. Chicago is using this picture in the 
schools. The National Safety Council Furnished it 





Opening exercises in the schools of Rochester, N. Y. 
Hair, hands, teeth, eyes, throat of every child inspected 
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best; the pursuit of science is most needed, 
moral and religious teaching is most of all 
necessary; literature, art, music must be 
taught to round out the full life; you must 
train the citizen to make a living or he’ll starve 
to death—all these and many more applica- 
ions of the life-duty doctrine are offered. 
Without denying any, risking the charge of 
omitting the greater part of the public-school 
service as a life promoter, | give the details of 
a function now almost universal in the cities, 
prevalent, too, in the rural schools, but so 
new that readers out of school ten years 
know little of it. 

Those who have no children now in school 
will be astonished at the extent to which the 
preservation of life is made the subject of 
daily lessons. The work of the teachers of 
Chicago under guidance of Superintendent 
Peter Mortenson is typical of the present 
handling of this new problem. They have 
issued a text-book of a hundred and sixty 
pages covering street risks, fires, weapons, 
burns, scalds, poisons, dangers of electricity, 
falls, railway perils, drownings, and mishaps in 
play. Byengravings, by stereopticon, by films, 
by diagrams, by arithmetic lessons, the thous- 
ands of accidental deaths a year in Chicago 
are called to the attention of the young mind. 
Slogans and jingles to catch the ear of the 
kindergarten babe are gone through each day 
before the little dears are dismissed. 

ARMS, LEGS, AND POETIC FEET 
“Too see what danger is in sight 
Look to the left, look to the right,” 


you may hear the little tots chanting. They 
are coaxed to make their ownrhymes. Along 
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Uhe life-saving system of the schools of Lincoln, Nebraska, has a national reputation 
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with their Mother-Goose melodies one class 
of North-Siders recite this lyric composed by 
a classmate: 


“When mama was a little girl 
She never crossed the street 
Until she saw that it was safe 
For both her little feet.”’ 





(Notice this is a Chicago child talking). 


“Now every day when we go out, 
‘Take care my dears’, she begs, 

q For mama, now a grown-up girl, 
} Has all her arms and legs.” 











. ‘ : Eight hundred square miles covered by a school trans- 
Mr. Mortenson’s committee of safety portation system. No track crossed without full 


seekers has scoured the world for rhymes, not __ stop and inspection. Montgomery County, Alabama 
disdaining the offerings of the London Gen- 

eral Omnibus Company, Ltd. offering verses 

like these: 





“Doctor Foster, went to Gloucester 
In a shower of sleet, 
But just like us 
He watched the bus 
Before he crossed the street.’’ 


“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe. 
She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do. 
But every morning 
She said, ‘Use your eyes,’ 
And now they’re all healthy 
And wealthy and wise.” 





Come my Frank Adams in your Conning 
lower, my Christopher Morley on your Oe eee 
Bowling Green; come Carolyn Wells. column- This is not a geometry lesson. It is one of Detroit's 

: ; e : : . traffic talks by children teaching one another how to 
nar poets, come; here’s pastime for you. Did keep whole 
4 not the renowned Michelangelo make a 


snow man for the children, and John Hunter 
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Leominster schools run no risks. 





Superintendent Perry’s patrols have been copied in many cities 
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A ROCHESTER, N. Y., MID-MORNING SERVICE 

















Within this decade care of babies has spread to hun- 

dreds of public schools as a proper and popular pursuit 

of girls. Oakland, California, schools conduct day 

nurseries. High school girls learn scientific tending 
and feeding 


set a magpie’s broken leg for his captain’s 
little daughter? A rhyme in advance beats 
the ambulance; or Worse, a verse might stop 
the hearse. 

| saw the very little children in a South- 
Side Chicago school present a drama of their 
own composition “with a little help from 


teacher.’’ Upon the floor, chalk lines showed 
the street. Beside it two boys were tossing 
a ball. It rolled across the chalk line just as 


four youngsters, each of the last three holding 
his hands on the shoulders of the one immedi- 
ately in front, came running up the imaginary 
street, the front boy simulating an automobile 
horn. They were a truck. Over the stoop- 
ing boy gathering his ball they ruthlessly 
stamped, and left him prostrate. Out ran 
his mother, a crowd gathered. Came two 
good Samaritans and helped him through a 
door to a hospital. With the speed of a 
vaudeville performer out he came, bandaged 
as to his head and empty as to one sleeve. | 
expected to hear tittering. The lady in 
charge was in no way repressive, but she and 
they seemed to feel that this was a serious 
lesson. In the St. Louis schools the children 
showed me what to do with my umbrella when 
I cross the street, how to leave a street car, 
what to do when a girl’s dress catches fire, 
the proper thing to do when burned, how | 
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must have two separate closets for the harm- 
ful and harmless home-liquids, the treatment 
for poison ivy and for a sprained ankle. 


GRAMMAR AND GRADE CROSSINGS 


FOUND the teaching of accident-preven- 

tion taking its place alongside of reading 
and writing and arithmetic and woven into 
them on the Pacific Coast in the Oakland 
schools, managed by Superintendent Fred 
Hunter, and in the Middle West where Mil- 
lard Leffler of Lincoln, Nebraska, is school 
superintendent and combines with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to guard the children. | 
found this teaching in the south where A. L. 
Harman of the Schools of Montgomery 
County, Alabama, running a great system of 
school buses gathering his children from an 
area of 800 square miles, never lets a_railroad 
track, no matter how safe it looks, be crossed 
until the ceremony of full stop, guard ahead, 
look-both-ways, and safety-signal is given. 

The subject is already a feature of the prep- 
aration of teachers. New York University 
in the person of E. George Payne gives the 
future trainers of youth a series of courses in 
the preservation of life and shows them how 
to see from the casualty statistics the remark- 
able reduction of accidents following the 
introduction of the subject into the schools. 
For example, Kansas City, after only half a 
year instruction, shows the number of ac- 
cidents to school children reduced one half. 
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The “‘Life’’ course in the schools of Washington begins 
with Emile Berliner’s colored book of rhymes and 
pictures 


From safety to health seems a short step, 
but every teacher knows the laborious effort 
required to keep hygiene as a school subject 
alive. Accident lessons and health teaching 
suggest the boy’s distinction between weather 
and climate: “Weather’s once in a while; 

















THE FAIRFORT, OHIO, SCHOOLS METHOD OF AMERICANIZING ITS FOREIGN POPULATION. THE LIFE CLASS 
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The best city air is high. ‘Take your health exercises on the roof 


climate’s all the time.’’ In this 
survey | questioned Charles de- 
Forest, for he is an executive of 
the Health Crusade of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association 
which has forty-eight state or- 
ganizations under it. DeForest 
describes what we are all more 
or less conscious of, a baffling in- 
stinct that leads almost everyone 
to banish thoughts of possible 
sickness until actual pain or de- 
bility arrives. “It is hard,” he 
says, “to frighten anybody, es- 
pecially a young one, into taking 
care of his health. We have to 
hook the service up with the nat- 











ural interests of children. They 
like pictures, they like rhymes, 
they like fun. We give it to 
them. A fine lot of clever teach- 
ers are studying children’s tastes 
and are devising for us and for 
their schools health lessons en- 
gaging enough to attract even 
the tired business man. Pictures, 
games, clubs, badges, banners, 
ceremonials, whatever legitimate 
lure will draw and hold people 
together, are employed to get 
young humanity in contact with 
the principles of health preserva- 
tion while we work to turn knowl- 
edge into habit.’”” The Child 























Every live school system now has its outdoor 
health celebration for girls. This is Binghamton’s 








The blood is the life.~ You must circulate it at least every 45 minutes, 
and don’t forget, as this Binghamton photographer did, to open all the 
windows, winter or summer 


Health Organization of America 
has reduced to eight what it calls 
“The Rules of the Game”’: 


‘A full bath more than oncea week. 
Brushing theteeth at least once a day. 
Sleeping long hours with the windows 
open. 

Drinking as much milk as possible, 
no tea or coffee. 

Eating some vegetables or fruit every 
day. 

Playing part of every day out of doors. 

A bowel movement every day.” 


The struggle of this association, 
as of the schools, is to use fresh 
and interesting devices for keep- 
ing the rules alive and for check- 
ing up on their observance. 


























Principal Ellen Phillips of the 
John Burroughs school, New 
York, has her children compose 
and publish a periodical the big- 
gest part of which is a depart- 
ment, “Good Citizenship.” The 
young paragraphers, with prose, 
poem, and picture, tell one 
another and the folks at home 
“What good milk means,” “ Why 
flies are fearsome,’ how the en- 
gine of the human machine re- 
quires the right kind of fuel and 
a thorough disposal of its ashes. 
William Buker, the Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Meredith, 
New Hampshire, as is the case in 
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Supt. Edward F. Webb gathers all the schools 
of Allegany County, Maryland, for health games 


a large number of schools | visited 
throughout the country, weighs 
the children when they first come 
to school. A Woman’s Club as- 
sists him. Every day in the 
middle of the morning the high 
school girls and the domestic 
science teacher ration out fresh 
milk in bottles with clean straws 
to drink through. The parents 
pay the cost. Each month the 
high school girls weigh the un- 
dernourished and record the gain. 


HEALTH FOR THREE CENTS 


AST May the National Bureau 
of Education issued a sum- 
mary of conclusions reached in 











Lincoln, Nebraska, schools 


safety. Read the © signs 


the few years that health teaching 
has been featured in the public 
schools. This makes a dozen 
publications from the same source 
covering diet, exercise, and ath- 
letics as programmed for teach- 
ing. The Superintendent of 
Documents of the Government 
Printing Office furnishes them at 
3 cents to 10 cents a copy. The 
latest book mentions sixteen 
American organizations devoted 
to health teaching and federated 
as an advisory committee working 
with the United States Bureau 
of Education. The Committee 
pledges itself to secure as requi- 
site in the preparation of every 
public-school teacher an ade- 








An annual health festival New York City Washington Irving 


High School 





up the Hudson for their field day 
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quate course in health in- 
struction. It wants a staff 
of nurses in every school 
system, physical examina- 
tion of all children; ade- 
quate rooms for such ex- 
aminations with equipment 
for testing the eyes, the 
ears, the teeth, the lungs, 


and girl over nine years of 
age; a system of physical 
records, as carefully con- 
sidered as the good old 
scholarship marks, sent 
home every month; a scien- 
tifically wholesome dietary, 
and a careful management 
of the school luncheon un- 
der the reponsible control 
of the school authorities, 
and checked by regular in- 


the heart, expertly super- | ja 
vised athletics for every boy » 











eleven health teachers, four 
physical education teachers. 
There is a school dispen- 
sary, a clinic every school 
day. 

“What is your idea of 
the why of this?”’ 1 asked 
the very energetic Kelly. 
“Same as yours and every- 
body’s,” he answered. 
“Why is a public school? 
Who pays for it? The pub- 
lic. What for? Go back 
to the beginning and you 
find that when schooling 
was adopted as one of the 
functions of popular gov- 
ernment the purpose was 
plainly put: to perpetuate 
the same ideals that the 
nation was formed for: life, 
liberty, happiness, and so 
forth. You know the list; 








spections and reports; edu- 
cation of teachers better to 
understand the sex prob- 
lems of the school. 

| went to Binghamton, New York, for one 
of the best types of organization for conserv- 
ing health in schools. Daniel Kelly is the 
Superintendent. The paid and volunteer 
staff of the division of health education there 
includes a director, a secretary, three in- 
spectors (two physicians, one dentist) four 
specialists upon eye, ear, and throat (physi- 
cians), an orthopedic specialist (physician), 


The study of hygiene in the 
Oakland, California, schools. 
Laboratory practice 


we all recited it over and 
over when we were school 
boys. Very well. If you’re 
paid to run a school to teach 
life, why shouldn’t you teach it? As your Wm. 
C. Redfield said in your first WorLpD’s Work 
article, ‘We have inherited an attic full of 
old school furniture and because grandfather 
sat on it he wants to sit on us if we don’t go on 
using it.’ We've thought geography so im- 
portant that teachers try to find the alimen- 
tary canal in the atlas. Which is more 
necessary for a boy to know: what made the 

















Equal rights to life, liberty, and happiness 
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internal dissentions in Rome in the days of 
the Gracchi or the cause of disturbance in his 
own department of the interior?”’ 

“Do you have any difficulty with your 
health education programmer’ “Oh, yes, 
one generation of teachers spends its life 
getting the schools on a certain basis, their 
pupils grow up, become parents, and have to 
be coaxed by the next generation of teachers 
into permitting the schools to throw out some 
of the old lumber. A citizen is so prone to 
thinking in terms of the school he knew that 
to him a tooth brush as a school subject is a 
fad. Organized play is a frill. But conver- 
sion isn’t hard at all. Logic and common- 
sense are all for health education. Everyone 
will admit the general 


ingly woven into stories, plays, contests, pic- 
tures, and rhymes. An _ attractive little 
health card goes home to hang beside the 
mirror. They inspire the young Americans 
by stories of “health heroes’’: Walter Reed, 
William Gorgas, Clara Barton, Herbert 
Hoover, Doctor Wiley, Theodore Roosevelt. 
They have health clubs with colors and yells, 
health songs, health debates, a health library, 
health cartoons, a school-health magazine, 
height and weight tables, and a system of 
follow-up and record to keep all this good 
work from merely beating the air. I heard 
a teacher being entertained by stories of the 
good effect of right mental attitude upon the 
health of the body. “Physical life is largely 
chemical”’ a boy was 





proposition that 
school is to fit for life. 
Then when you ask 
a man ‘on what does 
life depend more, on 
muscle or on mathe- 
matics?’ ‘What’s the 
use of a headfull of 
knowledge if the body 
is too weak to carry 
it?’ he comes around. 
We have the author- 
ity of the Declaration 
behind us, and now 
a state law has made physical education 
compulsory in all the schools.”’ 

In the schools of the national capital, 
Superintendent Frank Ballou conducts a 
course in health training prepared by a com- 
mittee of physicians and teachers. It re- 
quires medical and dental inspection of all 
children, correction of remediable defects, 
emphasis upon right living at home and in 
the community, making health-teaching as 
important as any other subject and giving 
credit for it on the child’s monthly school 
report. This is recognition of the prime pur- 
pose of public schools to prepare citizens 
recognizing as their public duty the living of a 
full and perfect life. The perusal of the 
Washington health textbook will, it seems to 
me, arouse enthusiasm in any American. 
The old suspicion of the remoteness of school 
from everyday affairs as if it were a museum, 
such as a prosperous people might support 
for leisure moments, evaporates as one fol- 
lows these minute directions for the care of the 
skin, the eyes, the ears, the nose, all interest- 


ARE MY HANDS CLEAN? 
ARE MY FINGER NALS CLEAN? 
00 | WEAR A NECKTIE? 
ARE MY SHOES BLACKED? 


LOOK AND SEE. 





Holding the mirror up to nature. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
schools provide for reflection. 
see what you ought to be and what you are 


saying. “The glands 
that make and spread 
the chemicals are af- 
fected by the nerves. 
Low spirits shrivel up 
the glands and they 
don’t work. Worry 
pesters the stummick 
so it quits working. 
| know a newspaper 
writer that never eats 
his breakfast until he’s 
looked at his paper. 
If the editor has cut 
his stuff all to pieces the writer don’t eat 
until he’s got over being mad.” 


On every floor you 


MENTAL HYGIENE PERFECTED WHILE YOU WAIT 


HIS provoked a child to offer, “My 

father says you mustn’t get mad before or 
after meals.” Whereupon the gentlewoman 
who was guiding these young philosophers 
asked, “ When is the proper time to get mad?’ 
and heard them develop the idea that there 
isn’t any such time, for anger “is physically 
injurious, mostly morally wrong, and probably 
stupid.” 

This reminds me to record an almost mar- 
velous disappearance of anger from the 
teacher’s stock in trade. The Vesuvian 
teacher was so common in my childhood that 
my mother wept the first day she took me to 
school. For the last twenty years my daily 
walk and conversation has been mostly with 
teachers. [| can not name any kind of workers 
who register so high a degree of courtesy, 
patience, reasonableness, and _ intelligence. 
If, now, my mother took me to school to any 








of the teachers whom | consider as typical, 
| think | should weep if she wouldn’t leave 
me in such good company. Teachers rarely 
are angry with children any more. Children 
usually beam approval upon teachers in the 
schools of my acquaintance. The next ad- 
vance, in which some schools have already 
gone a long way, is to stop the irritation be- 
tween the two natural enemies, the mother 
and the public foster parent. | offer for an 
inscription to greet the eye as one enters a 
school house, this wisdom of the class | heard 
in Washington, “Anger: physically injurious, 
mostly morally wrong, and probably stupid.” 

In the schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
which have a remarkable course in health, 
Superintendent William Holmes has mirrors 
in the corridors and encourages the children 
to use therm incidental to the promotion of 
right care of the body. Eleven years ago 
the principal of the Washington Irving High 
School, New York, asked for full-length 
mirrors in the girls’ rooms as a gentle provo- 
cation of personal care and was refused, his 
superintendent opposing on the ground that 
it would delay the passage of classes and 
promote personal vanity. Now there are 
5,563 mirrors in that school each personally 
owned and carried in a box shamelessly 
called a “vanity.” Thus may we see how 
youth will hold the mirror up to nature and 
keep its powder dry. 


HAPPY AND HILARIOUS HYGIENE 


HE schoolmaster in the foreign section of 

a city has an uphill struggle to secure 
compliance with the bathing part of the health 
programme when the tubs of his district are 
extensively used as beds or bins. This puts 
the shower on the list of necessities for many 
a city school. As a lure to lead boykind 
through the preliminary soaping and washing, 
the swimming and diving pool comes into 
play as a sort of rainbow of promise after the 
shower. It is the means of emphasizing a 
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true social doctrine, unless you wash vou'll 
not be in the swim. 

In all this honest striving of the public 
schools to preserve the physical life of America 
it is significant how generally they are weav- 
ing it into the play of children. In the time 
of most of my readers the schools have 
awakened to a recognition of play as in itself 
a necessity of young life. Wm. DeWitt 
Hyde frequently told us that when he went as 
president of Bowdoin College public sentiment 
regarded a professor who took part in sports 
as offending the proprieties, but gradually 
opinion changed to the point that it deemed 


an instructor who did not do so as an unfit . 


companion of youth. From one end of the 
country to the other | find the schools so 
convinced of the need of sports for all children 
that the teachers as volunteers, not paid or 
recognized for it by the conservative public, 
are organizers and counselors of athletic clubs, 
camping parties, cross country hikes, and of 
every sort of out-door activity. The private 
schools maintain their exhilarating summer 
camps by mountain, lake, or river. The 
ambitious programme of the Boy Scouts pro- 
poses more and more provision to get the city 
lad out into the open. Girls’camps have grown 
up by hundreds. Crockers, Metzes, Rices, 
are donating fields and playgrounds. George 
W. Perkins’s service in developing the people's 
country club in the Palisades Interstate Park 
is pioneer work in line with this national aspir- 
ation. That the people of his city might 
enjoy their right to life he gave his own. 
Within a short walk of the American home 
of every reader of these lines he can find men 
and women assuming the parenthood of other 
people’s children and steadily working that 
these who shall to-morrow be the nation may 
have life and have it abundantly. Some 
consideration such as this is back of Lin- 
coln’s words. “I believe that public educa- 
tion is not only important but the most im- 
portant concern of the American people.”’ 
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The Story of Insulin 


How a Young Canadian Doctor Discovered Insulin. 





How It 


Was Perfected and Proved, and How It Can Benefit Humanity 


By EDWIN 


NE dav in May, 1921, a young 
Canadian named _ Banting 
turned up at the University of 
Toronto with a bright idea in 
——- his head. He had formulated 
a hypothesis that he thought might lead to 
the extradition of a mysterious agitator, sup- 
posed to be concealed in the Islands of Langer- 
hans, and whose inaccessibility was the cause 
of the suffering and death of thousands of 
people every year. 
No use to reach for the atlas. The Islands 
of Langerhans are to be found with the mi- 
_croscope, not with the map. There are certain 
minute tissues embedded in the pancreas, 
and the agitator—or if vou insist on the Greek 
for it, the hormone—was the unseen, unknown 
agent which causes the 
assimilation of sugar in 
the body. So long as 
the blood contains an 
infinitesimal amount of 
this unseen substance, 
the sugar and starch 
that form a large part 
of our food can be con- 
sumed by a sort of low 
temperature combus- 
tion, with the aid of the 
oxygen of the air, giving 
energy to the muscles 
and being reduced to 
water and carbon diox- 
ide, which are thrown 
off in the breath and 
otherwise. But if this 
hormone is lacking, the 
sugar cannot be con- 
sumed but clogs up the 
blood and is excreted 
unchanged. The un- 
fortunate individual is 
starving in the midst of 
plenty, or more strictly 
speaking, with plenty 
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in his midst. Naturally he has a ravenous 
appetite, but the more he eats the worse 
off he is. He draws upon the protein of 
his muscles and upon his stores of fat, and 
so gets thinner and weaker. This condition 
is known as diabetes mellitus or, popularly, su- 
gar diabetes. There are estimated to be from 
half a million to two million sufferers from 
this disease in the United States alone. It is 
more common still in tropical countries. No 
cure was known for chronic cases.. None, in 
fact, has yet been found, but relief and 
continuance of life has come to many thou- 
sands in the last year through Banting’s 
bright idea. 

What happens when a young man without 
reputation in such research comes to a uni- 
versity and confidently 
asserts that he knows 
how to solve a problem 
which has baffled the 
cleverest investigators 
of all countries? From 
some universities, or the 
heads of certain depart- 
ments of some universi- 
ties, | suspect he would 
have got the cold 
shoulder. Every uni- 
versity is short of funds. 
Every departmental 
head knows of a dozen 
lines of investigation, 
sure to lead to results, if 
he had money enough 
to set assistants to work 
them out. And he al- 
ways has more graduate 
students of tried capac- 
ity than he can afford 
to employ. 

But Banting did not 
get the cold shoulder. 
He got instead what 


Photo by Lyonde, Toronto 
F..G. BANTING 
he discoverer of Insulin every such ambitious 
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young man obsessed by an idea wants. He 
got his chance. Although the University of 
Toronto was his Alma Mater he was person- 
ally unknown to Professor J. J. R. Macleod, to 
whom he applied for facilities to carry out his 
proposed investigation. Professor Macleod 
was a Scotch physiologist and a specialist in 
this field of metabolism. He doubtless 
pointed out to the applicant that what he was 
undertaking to do had been attempted in vain 
by some of the foremost British, German, 
French, American, Russian, Polish, Rumanian, 
and Japanese investigators during the last 
twenty-five years. | do not know exactly 
what took place in that epochmaking inter- 
view, but | surmise that Doctor Banting 
carried his point as much by the enthusiasm 
and determination he showed as by the argu- 
ments he advanced. At any rate Professor 
Macleod saw that his hypothesis, whether 
sound or not, was at least a novel and promis- 
ing plan. So he offered him an attic room, a 
collaborator, and some dogs, and told him to 
“go to it,’ though doubtless using more 
scholastic language. Doctor Banting had 
but a few weeks of the summer vacation at 
the University in which to prove his point, 
and he did not waste any time. He was 
fortunate in having assigned to him to carry 
out the chemical side of the experiments a 
young man of equal energy and enthusiasm, 
C. H. Best, a “Bluenose’”’ Canadian whose 
parents have left Nova Scotia and reside at 
Pembroke, Maine. Best had just finished his 
college course at the age of twenty-two. A 
companion of Banting’s college days and over- 
seas service loaned him his house as a lodging 
for the summer. 

The two young men often carried their 
experiments through the night as well as all 
day, and since a small room under the eaves 
may get uncomfortably hot, they sometimes 
stripped to their job like sprinters. By the 
end of summer they had proved that they 
were on the right track and the goal was in 
sight. The elusive secretion had been ex- 
tracted and its efficiency proved. Then all 
the resources of the University and its afiliated 
laboratories and hospitals were mobilized 
to work out its methods of manufacture, test- 
ing, and use. 

At this stage, Professor Macleod’s ability 
and experience were of inestimable service, 
and, under his direction, new lines of physio- 
logical investigation were laid down almost 
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daily, and were pursued energetically by a 
group of workers. Meanwhile, Professor 
]. B. Collip was on a year’s leave of absence 
from the department of biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, and worked upon the 
preparation and purification of Banting’s and 
Best’s new pancreatic extract. 

The work of Banting and Best was no case 
of lucky accident leading to scientific dis- 
covery, nor were subsequent developments. 
It was a clear logical process based at every 
stage upon rigid quantitative experimen- 
tation such as was not formerly possible 
in the history of medicine. Even those of 
us who are not physiologists or physicians 
can follow the successive steps of the rea- 
soning. 

There are two ways of finding out what an 
organ is good for. One is to cut it out and see 
what happens to the animal. The other is to 
dissect an animal that has died of some disease 
and find out what organ is affected. By 
combining these methods, the experimental 
and observational, the functions of most of the 
obscure glands in the body have recently been 
worked out and the causes of obscure diseases 
have been determined. 

The puzzling thing about the pancreatic 
gland was that it had two functions, one 
obvious and long known, the other obscure 
and unsuspected until more recently. The 
pancreas was so named because it secreted, 
and poured through its ducts into the intes- 
tine just below the stomach, a fluid that was 
useful in the digestion of “all flesh,” especially 
fats. But in 1898 Von Mering and Minkow- 
ski proved by experiments on dogs that 
extirpation of the pancreas would cause 
diabetes. It was evident from this that the 
pancreas had also something to do with the 
assimilation of sugar, yet the pancreatic juice 
failed to relieve diabetes. In 1890 Langer- 
hans, a pupil of Virchow, found that inter- 
mingled with the ducts and vessels which 
formed and excreted the pancreatic juice, 
were certain “islands” of other tissue, which 
seemed to have other functions. This was 
confirmed when it was observed that in case 
of patients dying of diabetes the islands of 
Langerhans were usually found to have been 
destroyed. The experimental method con- 
firmed this theory, for when the duct leading 
out from the pancreas was tied and the gland 
degenerated, as all unused organs do, the 
islands of Langerhans remained unaffected, 
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The Story of Insulin 


and the metabolism of sugar was not inter- 
fered with. 

Apparently, then, the islands of Langerhans 
belonged to the class of ductless glands of 
which we hear so much, but being enmeshed 
in the big pancreatic gland they had been 
long overlooked. 

The next step was to apply this new knowl- 
edge. It seemed simple enough at first sight. 





So 


symptoms of diabetes in practice. The 
islands of Langerhans were so small and so 
tangled up with the main tissues of the pan- 
creas that they could not be dissected out. 
And if the whole pancreas was ground up and 
extracted, the insulin disappeared, probably 
because it was eaten up by the digestive 
ferments of the pancreatic juice before it 
could be separated from them. 
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Why not use the same method that had 
proved so useful in the case of the other 
ductless glands, that is, extract the active 
principle or hormone, and administer it to 
those who are deficient in it. From the 
thyroid gland the chemist extracts thyroxin, 
and from the adrenal glands he extracts 
adrenalin, and both have proved invaluable 
medicines. Why not extract “insulin” from 
the islands (insulae) of Langerhans? But 
here was a difficulty that had never been 
quite surmounted before Banting and Best 
and their later collaborators. Some signifi- 
cant results had been independently obtained 
by other investigators but none had succeeded 
in carrying their work to a point where it 
might be applied to the alleviation of the 


This was the state of the question in 
November, 1920, when Doctor Banting, 
reading up research in the Western University 
in London, Ontario, happened upon a passage 
that suggested to him a solution of the prob- 
lem. His idea was simply this. Since it had 
been found that shutting off the outlet of the 
pancreas would cause this gland to de- 
generate, but leave the islands of Langer- 
hans intact, why not try this on a dog, 
and then extract the insulin from the islands 
after the rest of the pancreas was out of 
the way? 

He mulled over this notion for six months, 
instead of devoting all his time to building up 
his private practice and making himself 
popular in the community as a young doctor 
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should, and finally dropped everything to go 
to Toronto and try it out. 

It worked. Young dogs were made un- 
conscious with an anesthetic, and the outlead- 
ing ducts of the pancreas ligated. Ten weeks 
later, when the pancreas had become atrophied 
through disuse, the dog was killed by chloro- 
form and pancreas removed. When an extract 
from this was injected on into the veins of 
another dog that had diabetes, it was found 
that the sugar in his blood was decreased. 
Dogs whose entire pancreas had been removed 
could be kept alive indefinitely by injections 
of the insulin extract. 

This confirmed the theory, but how apply 
it to afflicted humanity? It was obviously 
impossible to get a sufficient supply of the 
precious fluid by such a method. At this 
point the chemists were called in, and after a 
year of arduous research an extract was ob- 
tained sufficiently pure for human use. Dr. 
|. B. Collip worked upon the laboratory 
production of insulin, and Best began to 
occupy himself with the problems of larger 
scale production and became Director of the 
Insulin Division of the Connaught Labora- 
tories. The latter position, Best has con- 
tinued to hold to date, but finds time, 
notwithstanding. to carry on research work 
and to complete his studies in medicine. | 
was amazed to see how simple are-the means 
employed in this exceedingly delicate process 
of purifying. |. found the manufacture 
carried on in the old Y. M. C. A. building 
near the entrance to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, for the Y. M. C. A. has 
found better quarters in Hart House, the 
most magnificent of student club houses. | 
walked in unannounced and photographed 
the room, unhindered. On the right was a 
barrel of fresh sweetbreads from cattle. Next 
to it was an ordinary meatchopper in which 
they are ground up. Then they are soaked in 
acidified alcohol, of 95 per cent. strength, for 
a couple of hours, and filtered. The main part 
of the room is taken up with rows of filter racks 
filled with big funnels holding folded filter 
papers of the ordinary sort. The alcohol is 
mostly distilled off at low temperature and 
pressure, and the extract passes through var- 
ious other processes of extraction, precipita- 
tion, filtration, and purification, which free it 
from the fat, protein, and other impurities that 
would cause irritation when injected. In its 
final form it is a clear, sterile water solution. 
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But how much insulin it contains nobody 
can tell, because insulin itself has not yet 
been isolated or synthesized. So, in order 
to test its strength, each batch of the prepa- 
ration has to be tested on rabbits. I saw how 
this was done when | went upstairs. A 
measured amount is injected into the body of 
a rabbit of known weight. This reduces the 
percentage of sugar in the blood, as is de- 
termined by analyzing at intervals small 
samples of the blood, obtained by scratching 
the ear with a safety razor blade. If an 
overdose is given, the sugar is reduced to 
about a third of the normal within two hours, 
and the rabbit passes into convulsions, and 
then into a coma that would end in death. 
But here the experimenter checks this at any 
desired point by injecting a dose of sugar, pure 
glucose. This works like magic. | saw a 
rabbit that was twitching and stretching as 
though it had a dose of strychnine, but in two 
minutes after it had received the counteract- 
ing sugar it was as lively and well asever. A 
dose of the solution containing less than a 
quarter of one milligram of solid matter will 
produce convulsions in a rabbit, yet probably 
only a tiny part of this solid matter consists of 
insulin, so it must have a potency beyond all 
ordinary drugs. After a batch of insulin has 
been tested on rabbits, Mr. Best tries it on 
himself, or some other human volunteer, to 
make sure that the lot of insulin in question is 
free from toxic impurities. In the course of 
the early experiments this indomitable young 
chemist took injections of many different 
preparations to see if they were pure enough 
for other people. 

Next | went over to the Physiology building 
where the early experiments were carried on, 
and there | met one of the very first men 
whose life had been saved by insulin. Dr. 
Joe Gilchrist of the Department of Soldiers 
Civil Reéstablishment. He was just in from 
a canoe trip, and just off to a golf game, so | 
judge that he was all right, yet he should have 
been dead a year ago, in the ordinary course 
of the disease. He contracted a severe form 
of diabetes in war service, and even the most 
restricted diet could not keep him from wast- 
ing away. He told me that in a fit of despair 
he had gone to Doctor Banting’s room at night 
to beg for a shot of the new preparation, al- 
though it had not been sufficiently purified 
and tested so that the discoverer was ready 


to recommend it! Doctor Banting was 
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fortunate to have in the beginning a subject 
who was able to describe his own sensations 
and watch his own symptoms. Doctor 
Gilchrist told me that he could tell the amount 
of sugar in his blood within a hundredth of 
one per cent. without an analysis. When it 
falls between .o7 and .o6 he has a sudden 
feeling of anxiety, weakness, and distress, and 
he loses delicacy in the handling of an instru- 
ment. But swallowing a little glucose or 
cane sugar restores him. I wonder if a short- 
age of sugar is not a better explanation of 
those unaccountable fits of depression that 
overtake us than the old theory that some- 
body is walking over your future grave, or the 
more recent theory that a complex has arisen 
out of your subconscious. Any kind of 
a complex can be engendered out of poor 
blood. 

Now that methods of extracting and testing 
in detecting and extracting insulin have been 
worked out it has been discovered in many 
places. Chemists in Canada, the United 
States, and England have reported insulin, or 
something having the same effect, in fish, such 
as skates, sculpin, and clams, in green and 
growing things, 


when we order sweetbread is usually the 
thymus gland instead of the pancreatic. A 
pound of pancreas will produce 100-125 units 
of the standard solution of insulin. From 
five to forty units a dav are required to keep a 
diabetic in health. 

The blood of a human being in health con- 
tains one tenth of one per cent. of sugar in the 
form of dextrose (glucose.) But in a diabetic 
who is unable to utilize this sugar the per- 
centage runs up to from .2 to .4. Ina 
severe case he will not only excrete all the 
sugar he eats but more. For instance chemi- 
cal analyses of his intake and outgo may show 
that he is receiving forty-five grams of glucose 
in the form of various sugars and starches, 
and that he is passing off fifty grams. The 
explanation of the paradox is that 58 per cent. 
of the fats and 10 per cent. of the protein of 
food are ordinarily converted into sugar. So 
that even if the poor diabetic lived on fat and 
flesh like an Eskimo, he would still have more 
sugar than he could handle. To make the 
matter worse the metabolism of fat is some- 
how connected with the metabolism of sugar 
so that the confirmed diabetic fails to effect 
the complete com- 








such as onions, let- 
tuce, and bean tops, 
as well as in sprout- 
ed grain and yeast. 
In fact it may turn 
out to be a common 
factor in the nutri- 
tion of plants and 
animals. In this re- 
spect it seems like a 
vitamine, but it is 
not Vitamine B or 
any other yet 
known in the vita- 
mine alphabet. 
Unfortunately we 








bustion of fats to 
harmless carbon 
dioxide and water, 
but instead reduces 
them to acids of the 
acetone sort. This 
condition is known 
as acidosis, and may 
reduce the patient 
to a comatose state. 

Formerly seventy 
per cent. of those 
who sank into coma 
never awakened 
from it. Now the 
ratio is reversed. 








cannot get insulin 
by eating yeast or 


“THE ISLANDS OF LANGERHANS” 





Seventy per cent. of 
the coma cases 


drinking clam juice, A section of the pancreas magnified 70 times. The darker treated by insulin 


for it isdestroyed in sections represent tissue which secrets pancreatic juice. The 
¥ lighter colored, irregular patches are areas of islet tissue secret- 
ing insulin 


the process of di- 
gestion, so it has to 
be introduced directly into the blood. Nor 
has any of these other sources yet proved a 
profitable material for its manufacture. At 
present it is all made from the pancreas of 
cattle and hogs, commonly called sweet- 
breads, though what we get in the restaurant 


are revived. 

No wonder such 
resurrection from 
the deathbed created a sensation in the press. 
Hardly less marvellous was it that a man who 
for years had weighed every mouthful of his 
gluten bread and meat and had kept himself 
alive by reducing his ration almost to the 
starvation point was able a few minutes after 
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C. H. BEST. M. A. 


Dr. Banting’s collaborator in the discovery of insulin. 
He is now in charge of the Insulin Division of the 
Connaught Laboratories 
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Who is in charge of the department of physiology at the 
University of Toronto, where insulin was discovered 
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he had taken a dose to eat a square meal and 
get away with it. What it meant to the 
sufferers and to the medical profession is best 
given in the words of Dr. E. P. Joslin, of 
Boston, one of the foremost authorities on 
diabetes: 


All that I could give to the 3,050 diabetic 
patients | have treated in the last 25 years has 
been hope that if they would deny themselves 
and live like Spartans, someday a genius would 
come along with a remedy that would give them 
life. All and more than I imagined could ever be 
accomplished for diabetics, Dr. Banting has done. 


Secretary Hughes’s daughter, Elizabeth, 
fifteen years old and weighing only 45 pounds, 
comes to Toronto and doubles in weight in 
five months. She is now able to go where she 
pleases since she treats herself without the aid 
of a physician. She rides horseback or swims 
everyday. 

Frank A. Vanderlip after taking the treat- 
ment declares he feels “strong enough to 
jump back onto Wall Street.”’ 

Insulin is such a different thing from the 
medicines we have known that the public has 
found difficulty in understanding it. Every- 
body was accustomed to the old established 
method of treatment where the doctor gives 
the patient something to swallow that 
counteracts certain unfavorable or dangerous 
symptoms. We are also acquainted with the 
direct action tactics nowadays adopted in 
some diseases which consists in injecting into 
the blood something that kills off or neutral- 
izes the invading microbe. In either case the 
remedy used is a foreign substance, often a 
strong poison, such as opium or arsenic. 

But insulin merely puts back into the blood 
something which is normally there in minute 
amount, but which for some unknown reason 
is wanting or deficient in cases of diabetes. 
If there is too little of it in the blood, the per- 
son cannot assimilate carbohydrates. If there 
is too much of it the carbohydrates are used up 
too quickly. In either case the supply of life 
sustaining energy is curtailed. In health this 
delicate matter of keeping the blood supplied 
with just the proper amount of insulin is 
automatically regulated, presumably by the 
islands of Langerhans. But when we under- 
take to supply it from without we have to 
know how much sugar there is in the blood to 
be disposed of, how much is going to be added 
in the next meal, how rapidly it is going to be 
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used up by exercise, and how great is the 
shortage of natural'insulin. If the physician 
knows all this, and also the exact strength of 
his solution of insulin, then he can inject just 
the proper number of cubic centimeters to 
give the amount of insulin needed at the 
time. That is why he insists wherever 
possible upon the patient coming into the 
hospital or under strict observation where his 
food can be carefully regulated, and where 
he can be tested for his sugar tolerance by a 
diet of accurately, known composition and the 
determination of the amount of sugar ex- 
creted. After afew days of such examination 
insulin is administered in gradually increasing 
doses until the patient gets just enough to 
compensate for his deficiency. An intelligent 
person can later take care of himself by 
conscientiously keeping control of his diet and 
injecting, two or three times a day, the re- 
quired amount of insulin into his arm or leg. 
lf he gets an overdose, and so exhausts his 
blood sugar, he will recognize the premonitory 
symptoms of anxiety and trembling, and 
before the coma comes on, he will eat a little 
sugar or candy. 

There are some 18,000 persons now taking 
insulin daily in the United States. Some 
who have used it are now able to do without 
it. Others have reduced the dose, though 
possibly this may be due to the increasing 
purity of the preparation. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the overworked and rundown 
islands of Langerhans may, if not too far gone, 
recover in time their ability to meet the 
demand of the home market for insulin, but 
the Toronto authorities are cautious about 
calling it a cure yet. 

They have been wise, too, in keeping con- 
trol of the preparation of insulin in its period 
of development and trial. We can imagine 
what dangers and disappointments would 
have resulted if such a novel and potent 
remedy had been thrown open in the begin- 
ning to the exploitation of unscrupulous 
manufacturers and incompetent physicians. 
So the preparation, the product, and the name 
were protected by patents which are held by 
the University of Toronto, and controlled by 
its Insulin Committee. Fortunately the 
University had an agency for the preparing 
and standardizing of such products in the 
Connaught Laboratories, which have well- 
equipped laboratories, a fine building and 
farm near the city, where all the serums and 




















DR. JOSEPH GILCHRIST 
One of the first men saved by insulin. Dr. Gilchrist had 
contracted diabetes in the army, and was the first to 
offer himself for experimentation with the new remedy 




















COLLIP 


DR. J. B. 
Professor of biochemistry at the University of Alberta, 
who did important work in purifying insulin 
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vaccines needed for the Canadian army were 
made. For the American market the prepar- 
ation of insulin was entrusted for the first year 
to Eli Lilly & Co., of Indianapolis, which has 
put it out under the trade name of “Iletin.” 
Now that the trial year is up other reputable 
manufacturers of biological products will be 
licensed. In Great Britain insulin is under 
the control of the National Medical Research 
Council, and similar institutions handle it in 
France and Germany. All these exchange 
information as to improvements in methods of 
manufacture and testing, so none can take 
advantage of the others, or of the public. 
All net royalties that may be received by the 
University of Toronto will be spent upon the 
advancement of research problems. 

The cost of insulin is low, and it becomes 
insignificant when it is considered that an 
individual absolutely incapable of work or 
enjoying life is transformed into an active, 
able-bodied individual capable of earning his 
own living. From a standpoint of plain 
economics that is a wonderful return on 
material now costing but two or three dollars 
a week and promising to become less expensive 
as more is used. 

While the large scale manufacture was being 
worked out by the Lilly Research Labora- 
tories in conjunction with the Connaught 
Laboratories, University of Toronto, valuable 
research work was carried on in Washington 
University by Professor P. A. Shaffer and his 
collaborators, E, A. Doisy and M. Somogyi— 
particularly upon methods of preparation and 
purification of insulin. 

While this work was going on, prominent 
specialists in the treatment of diabetes were 
assaying the therapeutic value of insulin in 
their clinics. Such a new and powerful drug 
had to be carefully and scientifically given its 
initiation into actual service. Such special- 
ists as F. M. Allen of the Physiatric Institute, 
Morristown, N. ].; W. R. Campbell and A. A. 
Fletcher of the Toronto General Hospital, 
Toronto; H. Rawle Geyelin of Columbia 
University Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City; Elliott P. Joslin of Boston, Mass.; 
Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.; |}. R. Williams of Rochester, 
N. Y., and R. T. Woodyatt of Chicago—to 
name them in alphabetical order—and many 
others, wholeheartedly made a very great 
contribution to the present state of insulin 
treatment. They even held regular schools 


for their diabetic patients, who were.taught 
how to administer the drug themselves. 

If Doctor Banting and his associates had 
been avaricious men, with a monopoly. of a 
remedy needed daily by millions and for which 
there was no substitute, they could have 
made unlimited wealth. But all they want is 
a chance to go on with their work. Probably 
the best way to promote scientific research 
is to give a young man of proved ability and 
enterprise a substantial income for life and 
let him go ahead. This is certainly more 
effectual than the usual way of giving a medal 
or a prize or a title or a pension to a successful 
scientist in his old age. The Canadian 
Government has taken this view and has 
granted Doctor Banting an annuity of 
$7,500 a year for life. The Ontario provincial 
government has provided $10,000 a year for a 
Banting-Best Chair for Medical Research, 
of which Doctor Banting is the first occupant. 
It is safe to say that he will share his income 
with his colleague, Mr. Best, and will devote 
much of it to research. 

The problems now confronting the dis- 
coverers of insulin and their collaborators 
in Toronto and elsewhere are interesting and 
varied. Doctor Banting as Professor of 
Medical Research may continue his investiga- 
tion on methods of administration of insulin 
or may turn his attention to new fields. Mr. 
Best, in charge of the Insulin Division of the 
Connaught Laboratories will divide his time 
between the direction of more and better in- 
sulin and such problems as the investigation 
of the distribution of this material in the 
animal body. Professor Macleod, admitted 
to be one or the foremost physiologists in the 
world, has already conducted brilliant in- 
vestigations upon the mechanism of action 
of insulin and many related problems. He 
will probably carry on work in these lines and 
commence and direct other .investigations, 
related or otherwise. Doctor Collip has re- 
turned to his Chair of Biochemistry at the 
University of Alberta, but has not lost in- 
terest in the work being done all over the 
world on insulin in hospitals and laboratories. 

The discovery of insulin is one of the most 
dramatic events in the history of science. We 
call a situation dramatic when a perplexing 
problem is suddenly cleared up and when an 
obscure individual is quickly and deservedly 
raised to prominence. The unknown countr\ 
doctor of two years ago was on his visit to 
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England last August hailed as the peer of 
Pasteur and Jenner. All of which adulation 
is a bore and a bother to its recipient, who is 
in a hurry to get back to his laboratory and 
try out his new ideas. A friend asked Doctor 
Banting, returning from a banquet in his 
honor, how he felt. “As though | had been 
attending my own funeral,” he replied. 

But the public always insists on knowing 
about the private life of a public benefactor. 
So I cannot conclude without some bio- 
graphical details. Frederick Grant Banting 
was born November 14, 1891, on his father’s 
homestead near Alliston, Ontario. He is of 
pioneer stock. His mother, née Grant, was 
the first white girl baby born in Alliston. His 
father is still living at the age of 74. He was 
the youngest of five. His three brothers are 
farmers, and his sister is a farmer’s wife, all 
living in the vicinity. He went to the public 
school and high school of Alliston, a serious 
minded and hardworking student, not bril- 
liant, but persistent. 

In i911 he went to the University of 
loronto and when the war broke he enlisted 
in an ‘ambulance corps. But he was sent 
back to complete his medical course, because 
of the great need for physicians. After he 
vot his Bachelor of Medicine in 1917, he went 
overseas as a battalion doctor with the rank of 
Captain. In the Cambrai push he worked 
over the wounded so near the front that he 

















was struck by shrapnel in the right arm. For 
his bravery on this and other occasions he was 
awarded the Military Cross. His wound was 
infected, and it was feared for a time that 
his hand would have to be amputated, but he 
recovered and settled down to build up a 
practice in London that is in Ontario, not 
England. To eke out his income, or more 
likely to keep in touch with research, he ob- 
tained in October, 1920, a position as demon- 
strator in the medical school of Western Uni- 
versity at London. But when he picked up 
the November number of the Journal of 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, he found 
in it the article that changed the course 
of his life and led him to fame and fortune. 

It cannot be said of him that he is a pro- 
phet without honor in his own country. 

His—and his collaborator’s—honors have 
been many at home and abroad. And in 
Banting’s own home town, the Alliston High 
School building already bears a bronze tablet 
inscribed: 


A COMMEMORATIVE TRIBUTE 

TO 
DR. F. G. BANTING 
For his discovery of the insulin process for 
the treatment and care of diabetes, 
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An epoch in the history of medicine. 

A boon to the human race. 


























The Big Issue for 1924 


The Ebb and Flow of Political Warfare Over 
America’s Attitude Toward the League of Nations 


By MARK 
~~~. NLY within the last few weeks, 
an excitedly acerb controversy 
arose over the allegation, from 
Mr. Irving Fisher, that the late 
— President Harding once told 
him, in some form of words or other, that he 
believed in the League of Nations. When 
that sort of controversy is raging, a prudent 
person tries to keep out of the earthquake 
area. But the history of Harding’s relation 
to the League is the history of the League 
itself, so far as that history has to do with 
America becoming a member; and there is no 
better introduction to a surmise about the 
probable future of this issue in our domestic 
politics than to review briefly Harding’s 
attitude toward it. 

When the League first came into the gen- 
eral thought of Americans, | suspect—but do 
not know—that Harding’s attitude was like 
that of four out of five of the rank and file of 
Republicans and all other Americans. The 
idea behind it, the purpose aimed at, was a 
noble aspiration. Exclusively that. Nobody 
charged then that there was anything but 
benevolent intention in the minds of Wilson 
and the other men who made the League. 
(Nobody charges this now, except those whose 
temperament makes them unable to have in- 
tellectual opposition without having also 
emotional hate.) With the purpose of the 
League, everybody sympathizes who wishes 
well toward humanity. And Harding, as a 
man who had an unusual endowment of love 
for his fellow-men, had sympathy with the 
purpose of the League in proportion. 

As to the form of the League—the form as 
distinct from the purpose—Harding no doubt 
passed through the same change as millions 
of other Republicans, and other Americans of 
every political complexion. In the beginning, 
these Republicans and others took the form 
for granted. The then President of the 
United States had written it, chiefly. That 
alone was enough for everybody who believes 
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that no President of the United States would 
wilfully do a sinister, malevolent act. If 
this were not enough, both the idea of the 
League and the actual wording of it, except 
as to suggestions for unimportant modifica- 
tions, had been formally endorsed by the 
only living Republican ex-President. That 
action of Mr. Taft, standing on the same stage 
with Wilson, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and giving public and 
moving endorsement to the League as written 
by Wilson and his associates at Paris—that 
almost spectacular approval by a Republican 
ex-President of a Democratic President’s act, 
is almost unparalleled in American history. 
It is not surprising that it carried conviction 
to the overwhelming mass of Americans who 
did not regard it as worth while actually to 
read the constitution of the League, or, if 
they should read it, would regard it as ridi- 
culous to set up their own relatively unin- 
formed interpretation of the words as against 
the interpretation of such men as President 
Wilson and Ex-President Taft. 

But when the comma-hounds of the 
Senate began to scent foul suspicions in 
phrases and implications, in Article This and 
Article That, doubtless Mr. Harding’s ex- 
perience continued to coincide with that of 
the average American, the average American 
which Harding conspicuously was—in his 
personality, point of view, and reaction to 
feeling. That first reaction, among average 
Americans, was one of indignation tempered 
with amusement that any one should set 
himself up in opposition and criticism of 
the instrument of so beneficent a purpose. 
But the persistence of that little band of 
early dissenters, the sincerity of their feel- 
ing, the firmness of their opposition, and 
the reiteration of their suspicions, became, 
in course of time, a kind of emotional infection 
which spread over the country—a wave of, 
first, doubt, then disbelief, and, finally, on 
the part of many, violent opposition, which 
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registered itself so strongly in the election 
of 1920. 

That was the evolution of feeling on the 
part of the millions of average Americans 
who determined the election of 1920. And 
doubtless Harding, because he was so gen- 
uinely an average American in his ways of 
looking at things, went through the same 
evolution. In any event, whether or not this 
was Harding’s actual experience, the clear 
fact, easily proved, is that Harding in the 
course of time came to feel, first, that the 
League was not simply and solely an institu- 
tion to prevent war, but was a super-state. 
(The present writer holds up his hands and 
calls “ Kamerad’”’ long enough to make clear 
that he does not assert of his own belief or on 
his own authority, whatever that may be, 
that the League is a super-state; the purpose 
of the present article does not call for more 
than to say that Harding came to think this, 
and that this was the reason he opposed the 
League.) The second conviction Harding 
came to was that the attitude of the American 
people generally had clearly crystallized to 
a state of such lack of confidence in the 
League and definite disapproval of our 
becoming a member, that there was no pos- 
sibility of our ever joining in its present form. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE ALASKAN TRIP 


ROBABLY this emphatic statement that 

Harding was definitely opposed to the 
form of the League of Nations, as distinct 
from its purpose, and definitely opposed to our 
joining it, should not be left to stand alone. 
To do so would give an incomplete picture of 
Harding’s attitude on this general subject. 
Still more unfortunately, it would fail to do 
full justice to the benevolent heart that was 
close to being Harding’s greatest quality. 
With the purpose of the League, as distinct 
from its form, and as distinct from the ques- 
tion of America joining it—with the aspira- 
tion of the League, Harding had a warm and 
increasing sympathy. On this aspect of 
Harding’s attitude toward the League, two 
things should be told: The first was an in- 
formal incident that happened on the Alaska 
trip, within a few days of his end. Harding, 
with his habitual common-sense, had ac- 
cepted completely the advice of his Secretary 
of State that there was nothing America 
could do to settle the strain between France 
and Germany, and between France and Great 


Britain, arising out of the Ruhr occupation. 
It was Hughes’s policy and Harding’s policy 
to keep hands off that, utterly. They knew 
that in that tug-of-war between contradictory 
national purposes, there was no possible thing 
America could do that could avoid being inter- 
preted by one of the nations as unfriendly to 
the other. But while Harding fretted under 
the postponement of stability which the 
Ruhr situation was causing, he aspired with 
increasing yearning—I use this warm word 
because it was Harding’s own—to be the 
means of bringing ultimate peace and good 
will to Europe. One day, on the Alaska trip, 
talking intimately to one of his associates, 
Harding reviewed the European situation up 
to date, and said, in a characteristic figure of 
speech: “Just as soon as they get the Ruhr 
and reparations fixed, as soon as they can 
stop that particular cannon from careering 
up and down the deck, just as soon as they 
get that fixed and tied down, I’m going to 
have another try at that whole European 
mess and see if | can’t do something.” 

The other thing that should be pointed 
out in any reasonably complete picture of 
Harding’s heart, and his attitude toward the 
League of Nations, is this: While Harding 
was dubious about the form of the League 
and was convinced that America should not 
and would not enter it, nevertheless, he wished 
it well. He rejoiced at every evidence of 
increasing prestige for it. He beamed over 
every newspaper headline that recorded 
success for it. He hoped that even with 
America kept out of it by the binding decision 
of a national election, the League might 
nevertheless grow and be fruitful to the na- 
tions in it. He hoped that, and was visibly 
cheered by every dispatch that seemed to 
justify the hope. If you wish to realize 
Harding’s generous bigness, contrast this 
reaction of his with the exultation that leaps 
from the lips of a good many of the “irrecon- 
cilables’”’ every time anything happens dele- 
terious to the League. 

The fight that reversed America’s over- 
whelming early support of the League, was 
another illustration of the fact that it is 
personality that counts. In the beginning of 
the fight, the number of senators on the anti- 
League side was almost negligible, relative to 
the number who favored the League in one 
form or another. But it was the minority 
that had the trenchant personalities. 
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Probably the five Republican senators who 
are entitled to stand in history as the leaders 
of that “irreconcilable” fight can be named 
as Senator Medill McCormick of Illinois, 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, Senator. Frank 
Brandegee of Connecticut, and the late 
Senator Knox of Pennsylvania. | 

All five of these are in separate ways men 
of great vitality of personality. In the in- 
timacies of Washington gossip, there are fre- 
quent discussions which attempt to say just 
what one man is most entitled to be called 
the pioneer of the fight against the League of 
Nations. This question is not limited in its 
dignity to the field of mere personal gossip. 
It has enough importance to be fixed in his- 
tory, for that fight against the League ranks 
equally with any one of the other half dozen 
historic battles that have taken place in the 
Senate in the course of a century and a third. 

Without attempting to apportion the in- 
itiative, there are a few dramatic incidents of 
the fight, concerning which the present writer 
happens to have personal knowledge. And 
of all the moments of high passion with which 
that League fight was crowded—or, at least, 
of all that came within the present writer's 
actual vision—the most vivid recollection is 
of one that centred about Senator Medill 
McCormick of Illinois. 


THE ATTITUDE OF SENATOR McCORMICK 


T HAD as its particular background this: 

The Republican National Convention of 
1920 was in session. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions had been appointed. The general busi- 
ness of the Committee was to write the plat- 
form. There were several questions of minor 
importance—just what to say about prohibi- 
tion, about the recognition of Ireland, and 
some others. But the great fight was on just 
what position the party should take on the 
League of Nations and how it should be 
phrased. Of the Republican leaders who 
were present in Chicago, a clear majority 
were in favor of giving some kind of endorse- 
ment to the League, with or without reserva- 
tions. | suspect it is even true that of the 
fiftv-two members of the Committee on 
Resolutions, the majority were in favor of a 
platform endorsing the League. The fight 
in favor of endorsement was led by the late 
Senator Murray Crane of Massachusetts. 
Crane was acutely earnest for the League. 
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He was as much in favor of it as any Demo- 
crat, or as such Republicans as ex-President 
Taft. The plank Senator Crane would have 
written did not differ materially from what 
Woodrow Wilson might have written as the 
League plank for a Democratic platform. 

The committee met in a closed room and 
remained in session all night. Outside, 
among newspaper men, delegates, Republican 
leaders, and throughout the country, there 
was tense anxiety as to what stand the com- 
mittee would take. Occasionally men came 
out for little caucuses among themselves and 
others in near-by rooms. 

In the early dawn of a foggy morning, the 
present writer, standing in a hotel corridor 
outside the room, saw the door open and a 
familiar figure emerge, slamming the door 
behind him with a force that suggested the 
state of his feelings. It was Senator Mc- 
Cormick. His slender figure, which always 
has a slight suggestion of physical frailty, 
seemed more attenuated than ever. His 
countenance, habitually pale, was drawn 
and white. The impression of a dominating 
spirit triumphing over physicial fatigue was 
accentuated by the loose overcoat he wore, 
with the collar drawn up about his neck 
against the chilly fog of early dawn. His 
soft Stetson hat was pulled down over his 
eves, with a still further accentuation of 
intense determination. 

To the friend he met outside the door, his 
first words were an explosive burst of strong 
feeling, which included precisely that degree 
of objurgation that is the most compaci 
expression of passionate indignation. The 
precise words | recall well, but for repetition 
in the calmer atmosphere of these printed 
pages, it is preferable to present the first of 
the two sentences he uttered, in the shape of 
a paraphrased equivalent. In effect, Senator 
McCormick’s exclamation was: “ The Heaven 
condemned offsprings of doubtful ‘paternity 
and most undesirable maternity! They are 
willing to betray their country!” 

What Senator McCormick then expected 
to be the outcome of the fight was changed 
later. It was changed because Senator Crane 
backed down. Incidentally, the final cause 
of .Crane’s giving up was Senator Frank 
Brandegee of Connecticut. Senator Brand- 


egee was the least vocal of the battalion o! 
He is indeed one of the least voca! 
in the Senate. 


death. 


men He rarely makes 
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speech. He is modest, almost shy. These 
qualities, if they have prevented him from 
being as widely known to the public as some 
others, have on the other hand won for him 
an added respect from the senatorial associ- 
ates who have broader data on which to base 
their estimates of their fellow-senators than 
the mere speeches which are all that the public 
knows. At the most tense moment of the 
platform fight, Senator Brandegee said, with 
an unexcited tone and manner, that if the 
Republican National Convention should en- 
dorse the League of Nations, he would go 
back to Connecticut, call a convention of 
the party leaders in his state, and tell them 
that he did not care to continue to represent 
the Republican party in the United States 
Senate. That was the declaration that 
made Senator Crane pause. To Senator 
Crane, as an orthodox New England Repub- 
lican, it was Jittle matter for a senator from a 
small Western state like Idaho to threaten to 
bolt. When Senator Borah made any such 
threat, the reaction of Senator Crane and of 
other orthodox Republican leaders of his kind, 
was one of indifference, if not of actual hope 
that the party should be relieved of embar- 
rassment from a troublesome element. Prob- 
ably he thought much the same way about 
any hint of bolting from Senator Johnson of 
California. But when a senator from a rock- 
bound New England state calmly announced 
that he would depart from the party, and 
when that announcement came from a person- 
ality and in a manner that carried conviction 
—under those circumstances Senator Crane 
quit, and the outcome that Senator McCor- 
mick feared, was averted. 


THE SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


ETURNING to Senator McCormick: To 
the distant reader, it may seem less con- 
vincing than it did to one who was an actual 
witness that this particular expression of vio- 
lent feeling should have had the dignity of a 
high and dramatic moment. Of the elements 
that made it impressive, some, of course, lay in 
the background, including the knowledge that 
Senator McCormick had put twelve months of 
passionate earnestness into the fight which 
he now feared was lost. Much of the drama- 
tic quality, and the dignity, of the incident 
came from the personality of the man. Sena- 
tor McCormick is distinctly the sort of per- 
son meant when people say of a man that he 


is “high-class.” There is no one in the 
Senate who more clearly reaches toward the 
rank of statesman, in the highest sense of the 
term. He takes his job for what it is, a per- 
sonal responsibility for managing the business 
of the United States for the greatest good of 
present and future generations. He is pre- 
occupied with principles. He reads, he 
studies, he takes infinite pains to inform him- 
self, he has a philosophy of government and 
of life. With means to command any pleasure 
that might appeal to men of less dedication 
to high aspiration, he works to the limit of his 
strength for public purposes. 

Another of the elements that made the 
incident striking lay in the surprise, in the 
very fact that it was Senator McCormick 
who expressed himself in this way, the con- 
trast with his ordinary choice of words. (It 
was very violent indeed; the esoteric, and 
those whose paths have occasionally led them 
into places where strong feeling finds rough- 
barked words, may be able to translate my 
paraphrase—though | do not ask them to. The 
expression was extremely reactionary—in the 
sense that it was seriously incompatible with 
the subsequently adopted theory of the equal 
representation of women on political com- 
mittees.) As it happens, Senator McCor- 
mick under all usual circumstances is a rather 
conspicuous illustration of the fact that men 
of good education, especially education in 
writing and speaking, only on extraordinary 
occasions depart from the field of chaste dic- 
tion. Senator McCormick’s decidedly excep- 
tional education includes a facility with words 
such as enables him readily to devise from his 
habitual vocabulary more forceful, more 
accurately cutting, and more straight-aimed 
phrases of disapproval, and to use them 
with infinitely greater effectiveness, than 
the ill-educated man, poverty-stricken for 
means to express sudden feeling, who grabs 
the most convenient rock of ordinary male- 
diction. 

But all that is by the way. What makes 
that incident stick vividly in the memory of 
one who has had a rather considerable number 
of contacts with dramatic moments in 
politics and public life, what most gave it the 
elevation of dignity, was first of all its sin- 
cerity as a spontaneous explosion of deeply- 
held feeling. Senator McCormick was fight- 
ing with the last ounce of his strength and 
at the highest tension of a really valiant spirit 








for something he believed in. And even 
more did the incident take dignity from the 
fact that Senator McCormick’s anger was 
wholly impersonal. There were other angry 
men at that Convention—many of them, on 
one occasion or another. But they were 
angry because of something that crossed their 
personal fortunes, that thwarted their ambi- 
tions. Senator McCormick’s anger was in- 
spired by a principle wholly. 

Any one who followed the fight against the 
league of Nations could fill a whole issue of 
the WorLv’s Work with stories as interesting 
as this, even more dramatic. There is one 
story of the mere stranger who wrote a letter 
to Senator Brandegee, and thereby inspired 
the famous round robin of warning which the 
Republican Senators served on Mr. Wilson— 
that story, which in its details must await 
another time, was one of the most striking 
examples the writer has ever known of a 
casual incident coinciding with time and 
circumstance to determine the course of 
history. 

However, so much for the defeat of the 
league in America up-to-date. As to the 
future, two things seem to the writer inevita- 
ble. One is that the League as it stands, and 
our entering the League as it stands, will not 
be an issue in the next Presidential election. 
The other is that the ground covered by the 
League, to express it in a broad way, will be 
the big issue. Our joining the League will 
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not be an issue because the Democratic party, 
to which the issue belongs, will not raise it. 
The Republicans would like them to raise it. 
The Republicans would like, as they express 
it, to “pin the League on the Democrats.” 
But at the moment of this writing, the League 
is at low point of prestige, due to its failure 
to function in the conflict between Italy and 
Greece, following its failure to assert juris- 
diction over the Ruhr matter. For either 
party in America, or any politicians in Amer- 
ica to espouse now the issue of joining the 
League as is, might be glorious as an act of 
devotion, but would not be politics. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE LEAGUE IN AMERICA 


EVERTHELESS, the aspiration behind 

the League has got such foothold in 
America, and is so continuously accelerated 
by highminded, zealous leaders, that it is sure 
to be, in one form or another, an issue in next 
year’s election. Even more definite is the 
certainty that the economic condition of 
America, especially the condition of the 
American farmer, is going to be a determining 
factor. The distress of the American farmer 
is going to be attributed to the economic chaos 
of Europe, and it is going to be said that 
this chaos in Europe could and would have 
been prevented by a wise foreign policy on 
the part of the Republican administration, 
if it had taken the initiative toward interna- 
tional codperation. 
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TWENTY-TWO ATHLETES AND 75,000 SPECTATORS 
Here in this huge stadium are two football teams—22 men—struggling to win a game for which they have been coached 
and trained for weeks or even months, while 75,000 spectators crowd the seats. Mr. Camp would rearrange college 
athletics so that everyone would have a place in them, thus benefiting every undergraduate rather than a few 

















The Frankenstein of College Athletics 


Unbelievable Sums of Money Spent to Produce 
Star Athletes, While Most Students Get no Benefit 


By WALTER CAMP 


FEW years ago a member of the 
National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation termed the money spent 
on college athletics as “Furnish- 
ing the public with substitutes 

for the circus, the prize fight, and the gladia- 
torial combat!” 

This money is honestly spent, every nickel 
is accounted for, but it is true that the sum 
total of the money that the colleges spend 
to produce star athletes and to display their 
prowess before a frenzied public a few times 
every year, amounts almost to the unbe- 
lievable. 

The trouble with college athletics is that 
there is too much athletics and too few ath- 
letes. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent, and the product is a few score athletes 
trained to the last notch. The other un- 
numbered thousands of college students are 

satisfied with the second hand glory 
ge N in the skill of “our team”’ and for 
g the most part do not realize their 
SY _ SY own failure to secure a share in the 
V.22.N§ general athletic benefit. 
aaye After all, it is not the amount 
Se) Aivé =of money taken in at these sports, 
Ve.n it is how that money is expended 


that counts. We may have gone too far 
in the erection of huge bowls, and stadiums, 
but time alone can tell—meantime these 
structures yield the necessary funds to 
support not only the major but the minor 
sports and to defray the general athletic 
upkeep. The great problem to be attacked 
is extravagance in the expenditure of these re- 
ceipts and the almost universal tendency to- 
ward centring too much of the outlay upon 
a too limited few, as well as failure through 
lack of careful scrutiny to make these sums 
go as far as they might in tangible results of 
benefit to all the men in the university. 

It is easy enough to criticize and difficult 
indeed to be constructive, but those who 
have these athletic interests at heart have for 
a long time realized the growth of the giant 
and its increasing power and encroachment. 
They have made strong efforts to get the 
athletic situation better balanced, 
but the results are small. Onlya 8&* 
year ago there were such rumbl- 
ings from authoritative sources 
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regarding the destruction of this 9%, 

“monster” that friends of athletics 954.8 

were really alarmed. Sele Avs 
Athletics are such a tremendous a 
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power for good that there is nothing that would 
take their place were they to be crushed, but 
their proper level must be found, and that too 
by their friends, or dire consequences may re- 
sult. And one of the first steps must be a con- 
sideration of the distribution of expenses and 
the over-organizing that eats up too much of 
the receipts. Many coaches have told me 
that too little is now expected of a player in 
the way of constructive thinking because his 
individual initiative is taken away from him 
by too much coaching and by too many men. 
If this be true, there is an even more pro- 
nounced mistake being made in the conduct 
of athletics because one of their greatest 
values is to increase the initiative and inde- 
pendence of the participant. They should 
be highly disciplinary in this respect, and 
anything that minimizes that quality is indeed 
a grievous error. 

Old Mother Nature made youth what it is, 
and she had her own good reasons for so 
doing. Youth is combative, uncompromis- 
ing, full of the joy of living, illogical, incon- 
sistent. And youth is impatient—what he 
wants he wants now, and he will get it if he 
can, and when he has it he is ready for some- 
thing else. The elders grown wise and weary 
of worry, hurry, and struggle have never been 
able to impose their maximum of caution and 
minimum of courage upon that ambitious 
rushing host of boyhood which sweeps them 
out of its pathway like a great wave. 

In spite of this, these elders who are now 
ready to eliminate the extravagance and 
folly of the present day, were just the same 
kind of boys a generation ago, with the same 
traits. And more than that, they turned out 
for the most part stalwart citizens with due 
regard for the laws of the land, and capable 
of playing their part in life as it should be 
played. So, knowing what boys are, we 
would not have them otherwise. But there 
is no reason why a few exceptional boys 
should get all the fun and advantage out of 
college athletics. We need to develop the 
combative instinct; courage and strength 
and wits and skill, as athletics do develop 
them. But, for that very reason, why deny 
these splendid opportunities to the great 
majority of boys for the sake of the annual 
Big Game and the annual Regatta? We 
need the Big Game and the Big Race, but we 
expend too much in preparing for them. We 
don’t want to see four thousand boys go 
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through college flat-chested and flabby, while 
a few star teams gain all the discipline of 
training and all the thrills of combat. 
Every boy ought to have his chance to put 
his last ounce of disciplined strength and his 
last blow of great-hearted courage into some 
competitive game with a worthy antagonist. 
And this chance is lostin spite of the enormous 
sums spent on college athletics because the 
money is being unwisely and wrongly spent 
through over-organization. 

There is a story told of a certain very 
prominent man whose visit to Washington at 
a time of crisis was heralded far and wide as 
of mysterious import. He at once came out 
with a statement that the “visit had no signi- 
ficance, but was merely a private pleasure 
trip.” Whereupon one of our cynical editors 
appended to this published statement, “ In- 
deed, we supposed that Mr.— had gone 
down to Washington to take charge!” 

Now, much as the partisans of sport may 
deny it, the fact is that athletics has come 
into college life and has “taken charge.” 
This Frankenstein has shouldered his way in, 
and his huge bulk is now sprawled out over 
all the college life outside the line of the strict 
curriculum work. Football, in particular, 
is the mainstay of all the athletic finance of 
the college, pays for the active upkeep of 
grounds and athletes’ equipment, and, in the 
case of two large universities, has actually 
contributed greatly to its credit to the erec- 
tion of recitation halls! We need that 
mainstay. Football in one institution alone 
showed gate receipts this last fall of practic- 
ally half a million dollars, or enough to pay 
the entire tuition fees of the college, not so 
many years ago! Complaints are heard that 
the football coach is paid a salary equal to 
that of the president, and three times that of 
a professor. And the number of other 
coaches and assistant coaches is legion, not 
alone in football, but in all the other sports. 
Many a boy would think more lightly of 
missing a recitation or lecture than of dis- 
regarding a call to practice from one of his 
coaches. The successful athlete is a hero, 
and the winning team is tendered dinners by 
admiring graduates, and made the nucleus 
around which Alumni gatherings are held in 
various cities. 

No one can for a moment deny that the 
encroachments of this monster are not only 
worthy of serious consideration, but are also 
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alarming. In fact, the sober thinkers on the 
athletic side have been for the last decade 
anxious and uneasy at the distortion that has 
been taking place in the athletic picture. But, 
as is not unusual in such situations, the ex- 
treme foes and extreme friends of athletics 
have been driving each other into false posi- 
tions from which, so far as any constructive 
action is concerned, the result is an abortive 
stalemate. And, what is far worse, neither 
of these rabid parties is willing to aid in any 
way in a search for moderation, and for 








that the reformers wished to “make it a game 
of tiddledywinks.”’ 

So we may start off with a few basic facts 
worth remembering: First, that there never 
was a time even in the “ good old days”’ when 
boys hankered after books in preference to 
play; second, that the dire destruction of all 
academic progress by these outside influences 
never took place; third, that those who felt 
the academic authorities would spoil all sport 
by their interference, learned that a part at 
least of this interference proved in the end 














A UNIVERSITY CREW 
Mr. Camp's criticism of such athletics as these young men are engaged in is based on the theory that it is not the 
duty of a university to overdevelop a handful of men at great expense, while the majority of the undergraduates are 
benefited little or not at all by the school’s athletic activities 


utilizing some at least of the power for good 
that lies in this Frankenstein. 

The best medicine for this disease is, as 
always, a definite study of the history of 
the case. And the first thing the data will 
show is encouraging. It will convince even 
the most rabid that the same fears which are 
in their minds to-day, were prevalent in the 
scholastic mind fifty years and even one 
hundred and fifty years ago. And yet the 
educational world survived. Dr. McCosh, 
at Princeton, was righteously alarmed _be- 
cause, as he put it, “ The idlest fellow in his 
class gets all the honors!’’ One would hardly 
call the college athlete of to-day “idle!” In 
1787 laws were enacted at Princeton forbid- 
ding “a game played by the students with 
bat and ball as rude and ungentlemanly,” 
Later, and on the other side of the question, 
soon after the game of football was modified 
by the excision of mass plays, there were 
articles of coaches published to the effect 


salutary: fourth, that as long as human na- 
ture is what it is, sport-loving parents can not 
with a straight face forbid their boys to talk 
football, unless they themselves are ready to 
forget their golf. 

And there stands and should stand as the 
Rock of Gibraltar the unyielding law that 
demands of the athlete a certain minimum 
stand in his work as a pre-requisite to his 
competing in sport; and that should mean 
that he has to study if he wishes to play, in 
fact, in many cases must do more work than 
his non-athletic neighbor. Hold fast to that 
and we shall still save much from the engulf- 
ing process of the athletic wave. 

Of course every one realizes in the abstract 
the truth of the old adage about “all work 
and no play,” but the trouble is to get any 
kind of agreement between those who have 
charge of the “work” and those who look 
after the “play” as to a proper proportion. 
But in these days, how can one get the sup- 
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port of the golfing father, to whom a rainy 
Saturday and Sunday means something only 
a little less serious than his business failure, on 
behalf of the instructors who would have his 
boy centre his thought wholly upon study! 
It simply can not be done. And just as 
youth worshipped strength and prowess a 
hundred years ago, so will it worship those 
attributes a hundred and a thousand years 
hence. 


OVER-ORGANIZATION 


N° the fathers alone must be blamed 
for the distortion of sport—the author- 
ities and the sponsors of the modern system 
stand equally arraigned, for they have con- 
sented and connived at the tremendous 
over-organization that has taken place. The 
Athletic Committees approve budgets to-day 
that would be staggering even to the advo- 
cates of athletics, if they were published in 
detail, and the number of extravagant de- 
mands made by athletes for coaching and 
equipment are the excuses given for this ap- 
proval. “The other team has so many in- 
dividual coaches, so many special facilities, 
so many this, that, and the other, that they 
will surely win if we do not expend an equal 
amount along these lines” is the gist of the 
ever-increasing budget. For no captain or 
manager ever came to the front with a 
statement that he could get along with half 
the coaches and half the equipment of the 
-rivals. 

Instead of, as was hoped, the appointment 


of athletic directors having had any check ~ 


upon those increasing expenditures, the result 
has been quite the reverse. It was at first 
believed that this man would take over the 
coaching, and would thus tie up the athletic 
economies to the Faculty. But on the con- 
trary it was soon found that the Athletic 
Director and his salary, and the coach and his 
salary, were both added to the budget. Then 
the Director was placed in this critical posi- 
tion; if he objected to increased numbers of 
coaches and assistant coaches, to greater 
expenditure for comfort and training of 
athletes, he would become unpopular, and 
his position would be jeopardized. Because 
the Director was made a member of the 
Faculty, there could be no criticism of ex- 
travagances, hence the last hope of any kind 
of a curb upon these training and coaching 
expenditures disappeared. In other words, 
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one of the first penalties of this over-organiza- 
tion was to take entirely away any method of 
check upon waste. Athletic Committees 
who have made attempts to attack extrava- 
gances have found out this situation, and 
that the well-meaning Director will hardly 
put the curb on under the conditions because 
it antagonizes the coaches and the players. 
At present, in some institutions, the control 
of finance of athletics is to be turned over to 
the Treasurer of the University. This may 
help in case greater publicity is given to the 
details of expenditure. 

Can we clear up some of these athletic 
problems? 

Doctor Raycroft of Princeton is for the 
elimination of the seasonal coach and the 
training table, and suggests the limitation of 
competition upon a ‘varsity team to two years 
or even one year, and concludes, “One thing 
is certain, the concept of the place and value 
of competitive athletics must be clarified, if 
success is to attend the efforts to keep ath- 
letics in their proper relation to the educa- 
tional scheme.” 

But Mr. Roper, the successful coach of 
Princeton’s team, is a seasonal coach, and Mr. 
Haughton, whose engagement by Columbia 
was recently announced, is welcomed by a 
fine letter from President Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Training tables are practically the 
rule in all the large institutions, and the 
only alteration of the scheme of control 
generally in the last decade has been a large 
increase in the number of paid athletic 
instructors. 

Doctor Raycroft calls the “attitude of dis- 
trust and suspicion one of the most serious 
features of intercollegiate relations.” His 
proposed remedy for this is “ more opportuni- 
ties for athletes and athletic authorities to 
meet each other.”’ If this means in contests, 
then the tendency has been in the other direc- 
tion by the “ big three”’ in limiting the num- 
ber of contests and cutting out intersectional 
games. International contests have, how- 
ever, been more favored. Just why a team 
from Harvard and Yale should meet Oxford 
and Cambridge, while one from either Har- 
vard or Yale should not meet Chicago or 
lowa seems a mystery, but the favor is cer- 
tainly quite marked in this direction. | 

We shall always have the problem of elig'- 
bility with us if one may judge from past 
history. “Summer baseball” is far from 
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solved to the satisfaction of either students 
or athletic committees. 

If we could only get up at the top of our 
ideas and ideals the word “sportsmanship”’ 
rather than “amateur” it would be a triumph 
indeed. Somehow or other, we have become 
terribly mixed in confounding the desire to 
win with unfairness or deceit. This largely 
emanated from those who believe that they 
can tell a good red-blooded American boy of 
eighteen that when he goes into his games he 
must not care who wins; he must play the 
game just for the fun of playing it. Now no 
boy of eighteen can understand that kind of 
reasoning. If he is going to play, he is going 
to play with his heart and soul, and deter- 
mined to win if possible. The only thing that 
will save him from going too far in that re- 
spect and using unfair means is his own 
sense of sportsmanship, and that is inherent 
in him, and often comes out in a marked way 
in spite of all the beclouding of rules. | have 
seen this happen time and again. | have 
seen it happen even when the issue was most 
intense, and it was really spontaneous. | 
have seen it happen in professional contests 
as well as those of the amateur. In fact, we 
may be sure that the amateur does not absorb 
all the sportsmanship. It is true that a man 
whose living depends upon the outcome of 
the game he is playing in has a great deal of 
pressure upon him, but thousands of our pro- 
fessionals in baseball, golf, and other sports 
still show that good brand of sportsmanship 
and, one must confess, we find it lacking at 





times in our amateur games which are hedged 
in so closely by all sorts of rules. Infractions 
are not unusual, and occur both in baseball 
and football. 1 think we have improved in 
this respect because in the old days there was 
more of this so-called “repartee,”’ in football 
at least, than is prevalent to-day. All we 
can do is to preach sportsmanship and en- 
deavor to bring about a new belief that sports- 
manship does not depend upon rules or regula- 
tions, and that these cannot make a sportsman 
or unmake one. 

But the heart of the problem is, | believe, 
the over-organization and resulting expense 
through too great blind concentration of col- 
lege interest upon the big teams and the big 
games. The interest should be spread to 
cover athletics for all the boys. For example, 
the money that has been spent through this 
over-organization, would pay for greater 
acreage, which, if devoted to class and 
“scrub” games, to tennis and other sports, 
would provide daily competitions for thou- 
sands of students for several months of every 
year. 

As it is, all this expense concentrated 
upon a few men represents training for too 
limited a number for a few weeks in the fall 
and for a few weeks in the spring. How much 
better in every way—financially, morally, 
physically—it would be for the students, if 
athletics were thus brought into the life of 
every one of them, and if all of them got its 
benefits personally instead of most of its 
thrills at second-hand! 
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THE YALE BOWL 


The United States Military Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis are engaged in building 
up the physical condition of every one of their undergraduates, and while they, too, turn out crews and football teams, 


they also develop all the undergraduate body through required athletics 





Should | Put All My Money in 
Real Estate Bonds? 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


LETTER from a sub- 
scriber in Alaska to 
the Readers’ Ser- 
vice Bureau of the 
Wortp’s WorkK 

has raised a point that is in 
the minds of many investors. 
The part of this typical letter to which 
attention is here directed was as follows: 

Within a short time | anticipate having about 
320,000 to invest, and I wish to place it in good safe 
stocks or bonds that bring as high return as pos- 
sible. I would be very glad to have you indicate 
to me what class of securities and in what amounts 
vou would recommend for this purpose. 

Anticipating having this money to invest I have 
been corresponding with some of the firms that 
advertise in the Wortp’s Work. I have been 
attracted to real estate bonds as they seem safe and 
offer a little higher rate of interest than is available 
from the usual municipal, railroad, and public 
service utility bonds, but they do not seem to stand 
very high with the average banker or bonding 
house. Why is it? Some of the firms that issue 
such bonds claim an unbroken record of thirty, 
forty, or fifty years of absolute safety to their 
customers. If that is the case and they bear a 
higher rate of interest than the average bond, then 
why is it they are not considered a desirable invest- 
ment in any considerable amount? 


In reply to this inquiry the Investment 
Editor stated at the outset that for the invest- 
ment of $20,000 he would recommend the 
division of the fund among five classes of 
securities and the placing of about $4,000 
in each of the following: public utility bonds, 
railroad bonds, real estate mortgage bonds, 
foreign government bonds, industrial pre- 
ferred stocks. This recommendation was 
based on one of the first principles of sound 
investing—that of giving good diversification 
to the investment. The value of this is not 
appreciated by many investors. Recently a 
letter of protest came from another investor 
to whom a similar suggestion of diversification 





had been made. He wanted 
to know why, if real estate 
mortgage bonds were good 
investments, he should not put 
all his money into them and 
secure the higher return that 
they give. 

Real estate mortgage bonds, as they have 
been made and safeguarded and watched over 
by houses of long experience in this field of 
investment, have won a high and well de- 
served place in the regard of many investors. 
That they do not seem to stand very high 
with the average banker or bond house, as the 
Alaska subscriber says, may be due largely 
to the fact that few bankers and bond houses 
have made a thorough study of this compara- 
tively new type of investment in its better 
forms, and partly to a little jealousy on the 
part of such houses because this newer type, 
with its higher interest rates, is absorbing 
large amounts of investment capital. There 
has also been criticism of certain methods 
used in advertising these bonds. 

Real estate mortgage bond houses have an 
advantage over the usual type of investment 
house due to the fact that the real estate 
mortgage bond is usually closely identified 
with the name of the issuing house. They 
have, therefore, in effect, a single, trade- 
marked product to sell and enjoy an advan- 
tage for that reason when it comes to adver- 
tising their offerings. They also collect the 
interest and serial principal payments from 
the borrowers and disburse these to the bond- 
holders as they come due. It is by doing this 
without fail for years that the older houses in 
this field have built up close relationships 
with their clients and establish real estate 
mortgage bonds in the high esteem of many 
investors. But for any house to claim, by 
inference or otherwise, that this has been 
done for a longer period than the real estate 
mortgage bond has been in existence, or 
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longer than the house has been engaged in 
selling this class of security, does seem to be 
open to criticism. . 

It is in this close identity between the real 
estate mortgage bond and the issuing house 
that both the strength and the weakness of 
this security lies. Investors buy them largely 
on the reputation and record of the house. It 
is not easy to appraise their value; not as easy 
as in the case of a bond that has a record of 
earnings to refer to or other securities out- 
standing that have been tested by the market. 
Yet real estate bonds sometimes go wrong 
just as other bonds do. In such cases, in 
order to maintain their record, the successful 
real estate mortgage house takes over the 
mortgaged property and continues to pay 
the interest and principal on the bonds. 
Where the loan was conservatively made in 
the first place, this may, and frequently does, 
result in a profit to the house in the end. 
Such houses refer with pride to their practice 
in this matter, and it certainly compares 
favorably with what usually happens in the 
case of a default on a corporation bond. 

But this responsibility, or need, whichever 
one chooses to call it, that real estate mortgage 
houses feel for thus taking care of loans that 
go wrong, in these times of larger issues and 
higher real estate values, might strain the 
resources of houses that are not of the strong- 
est and cause them to fail. - Then the clients 
of such houses, even though they may have 
good real estate security back of their bonds, 
would be left without that service which is an 
important point in regard to such bonds. 
In other words, this practice of taking care of 
issues that go wrong may give investors a 
feeling of security that is not altogether justi- 
fied. This magazine has repeatedly cautioned 
its readers against houses of little experience 
that have rushed into this field since it became 
so popular. So far most of these houses have 
been able to keep on, but their time of test is 
still ahead. The investor should not deal 
with them, and should not, at this time 
particularly, put all his money in real estate 
mortgage bonds. 

To return to that part of the inquiry of the 
Alaskan subscriber, the Investment Editor 
wrote in explanation of his recommendation 
of diversification: 


It is true that real estate mortgage bonds give 
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a higher yield than most other bonds, and when 
issued by houses of high standing and long experi- 
ence in this field they seem entirely suitable as 
investments. They are not bonds, however, for 
which there is a market except as the issuing houses 
make a market for their own issues (which the 
leading ones do), and the statement by some that 
there have been no losses to investors for a great 
number of years, seems to need some qualification. 
Some of these houses, although they may be as old 
as the statements indicate, have been engaged in 
the real estate mortgage bond business only a small 
part of that time, and to say that the safety of their 
real estate mortgage bonds is proved by their 
long record in business seems to be going rather 
far when for only part of that time they have been 
gaining experience in the real estate mortgage 
bond field. 

At the present time real estate values are high 
and in some cities there are indications that they 
may soon come down. Under these conditions, 
some of the real estate mortgage houses may find 
that the properties against which they have issued 
bonds will no longer be able to meet the interest 
and principal charges against them. And some 
of the issuing houses themselves might fall. That 
would adversely affect all of the issues of such a 
house, for even though the real estate security 
would remain back of the bonds, the service which 
the house renders to investors in connection with 
such bonds, which is an important point, would 
probably cease. 

This hypothetical consideration of what might 
happen in this field is given to indicate to you the 
value and need of diversification. It is what 
happens every once-in-a-while to the securities 
of a New Haven Railroad, an Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, or an industrial company. We 
would not expect it to happen to more than a very 
few of the real estate mortgage bonds of a house 
that has been engaged in this business during 
periods of depression as well as inflation in real 
estate values, but it seems possible that this might 
happen in the case of some of the many houses 
that have entered this field since the after-war 
advances in real estate values took place. 


There is not room here to give the names 
of the bonds in the railroad, public utility, and 
foreign government fields, and the industrial 
preferred stocks that were suggested to this 
Alaskan subscriber as of the type considered 
suitable for his investment. Those who are 
interested in that part of the reply will find 
this list on the ‘‘Investment Questions and 
Answers” page at the opening of the invest- 
ment advertising section in the front of the 
magazine. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—TnHe Epitors. 


E HAVE with us this 
evening,” as contributors 
to the current issue of the 
Wor.p’s Work: 

Frank R. Kent, the po- 
litical editor of the Baltimore Sun, and vice- 
president of the company which publishes 
that newspaper. Mr. Kent’s simple descrip- 
tion of the simple facts about the actual 
practice (not theory) of American Govern- 
ment is A B C to the politicians, but is Alpha 
Beta Gamma (otherwise “Greek’’) to most 
everyday folk, who proudly exercise the 
privilege of free-born citizens on general 
election day and do not know that all the real 
business was transacted several months earlier 
at the primaries, where they did not vote. 

Gino Speranza: a native-born American 
of Italian parentage who (a) knows more 
about the origin and character of America 
than most ‘‘Plymouth Rocks” know; (b) who 
has discovered why the Melting Pot does not 
melt; and (c) who has a truly philosophic 
programme of remedies for the evils engen- 
dered by our great undigested massesof aliens. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the United States. Mr. Mellon’s 
wise administration of the public debt, and 
his powerful influence for sound finance in 
the legislation before Congress, have made 
him one of the most impressive figures in our 
public life. 

Edward E. Slosson, director of Science 
Service, an enterprise devoted to the popular- 
izing of scientific progress through the press. 
Doctor Slosson is an almost unique combi- 
nation of a man of profound scientific knowl- 
edge and a writer wno can make the mys- 





teries of the laboratory clear to the lay reader 
and as entertaining as fiction. 

Mark Sullivan, Washington correspondent. 
Mr. Sullivan is the trusted confidant of 
numberless politicians of all parties, and his 
observations upon political tendencies carry 
unusual weight. 

Floyd W. Parsons, business specialist. Mr. 
Parsons is a tireless student of industrial 
progress, and no one is more in demand as a 
speaker before business men’s associations. 

Walter Camp, dean of athletic coaches. 
Mr. Camp ts also a successful manufacturer, 
and when he writes, as in ‘‘The Frankenstein 
of College Athletics,” about the money side 
of college sports, he writes in the triple réle of 
coach, friend of boys, and business man. 

Rollin Lynde Hartt, editor and author. 
Formerly of the Boston Transcript, and now 
of the Literary Digest, Mr. Hartt is a journal- 
ist of exceptional skill, and incidentally an 
expert in theology. He began life as a 
Congregational clergyman. 

Thomas L. Masson, editor and author. 
Mr. Masson’s collection of books of (and 
about) humor is one of the most complete in 
the world (he was for twenty-eight years 
managing editor of Life). He is now an 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, and a 
book worm in the best sense of the word—one 
who bores through books and digests as he 
eats. 

Lynn Bogue Hunt, artist. The full-color 
illustrations of game birds that adorn the 
magazine are mostly water-colors. Mr. Hunt 
is well known to lovers of the outdoors for the 
fidelity of his paintings to the truth of Nature 
and for their lively action. 
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Childe Hassam, painter and etcher. The 
painting of ‘“The Church of Old Lyme,” em- 
bodied in the cover, is one of the best known 
of the admirably spirited and colorful works 
of the famous impressionist. 

William McAndrew, associate superin- 
tendent of public schools of New York City. 

At the risk of offending the painfully 
modest Mr. McAndrew (see above), we have 
engraved and here present a cut of a drawing 
at the end of a recent letter received from 
him, in which he concludes a friendly tilt with 
the editors over the number and size of illus- 
trations used with his earlier articles. Mr. 
McAndrew is an exceptional author in that he 
believes pictures tell his story better than he 
can write it (we know better, but he writes so 
well that his argument convinces us against 
our judgment) and consequently he would 
rather have his text abbreviated than the 
illustrations reduced in number. His draw- 
ing illustrates his idea of the efforts of the poor 
author to keep the editors in line with his 
story. 





Our articles on the Ku Klux Klan have 
provoked a large mass of correspondence 
from readers, ranging all the way from cordial 
approval, through thoughtful criticism, to 
anonymous and even obscene abuse. The 
last category is, of course, beneath contempt; 
but some of the letters of criticism are 
thoroughly temperate and deserve consider- 
ation. The burden of most of these is a 
protest against wholesale condemnation of 
the Klan, on the plea that ‘‘where there is so 
much smoke, there is some fire.” One of the 
most interesting of these letters is here 
reproduced. The editors would be glad to 
have more, as they themselves would wel- 
come, as they believe the country at large will 
welcome, a frank discussion of one of the most 
widespread and remarkable phenomena of 
theday. The author of this letter guarantees 
his sincerity by a postscript in which he says 
he prefers not to have us publish his name, but 
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is willing to have us do so if we insist. He 
writes from a small city in North Carolina: 


I have been reading your several articles relative 
to the K. K. K., and I agree with practically every- 
thing said therein. But I do not think vour 
articles go far enough. And if your magazine is 
to continue to be regarded as an institution rather 
than the expression of one man’s or a group’s 
opinions, then I think it is your duty to go further. 

You will recall the fact that practically all New 
York papers and magazines looked upon the 
election of Magnus Johnson as a calamity brought 
because of the lack of understanding and reason of 
the farmers. You seem now, after three vears of 
opportunity, to have connected his election with 
something rational. And, if you were to investi- 
gate thoroughly, I feel that you may connect the 
K. K. K. with something rational. ‘Where there 
is so much smoke there must be some fire.’? You 
have had two years in which to start in that 
direction; but I have seen no inclination on your 
part to commence this investigation. 

Just how much reason is there behind the origin 
of such a body, a group of one or two million fairly 
reasonable human beings in America? 

I suggest that you start with District Attorney 
Banton, of New York, and see if you can discover 
the percentage of Jewish merchants who have had 
fires of incendiary origin or fake bankruptcies. 
Then get your perspective clear. Get out of the 
whirling mass of humanity in New York and go 
to various towns of ten thousand people, scattered 
over the continent! Don’t talk with a ‘‘ Babbitt’’; 
but go to the fire chief and then to some lawyer, 
representing collecting agencies, and learn what 
per cent. of Jewish merchants have no record of 
either suspicious fires or fake bankruptcies. I can 
answer you here. Out of probably twenty Jewish 
businesses here, only one has the repute of “‘never 
having a fire or being in bankruptcy.” The fact 
that he is thus noted and quoted, shows what the 
public generally feels about this matter. 

The truth seems to be that for every naturalized 
Jew, the economic system is forced to subsidize him 
to the extent of $10,000 during his first five or ten 
years in this country. This $10,000 per head is 
paid by the consumer or producer. Of course, 
after acquiring this amount he usually lives a fairly 
correct life, and if he has another such fire or 
bankruptcy, then he operates by an agent. Quite 
often he repeats each seven years; but the average 
is $10,000 per head. Now you may also learn 
from the census or from other sources that the 
average wealth in this country is around $500. or 
less. On top of that the Jew acquires a reputation, 
especially from financiers, that he is more gifted. 
The truth is that there is strong evidence of a lack 
of moral teaching; or the actual teaching “‘te get 
the money.” 
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1 know of no place where fraud and deceit is 
eliminated that the Jew outshines his Anglo-Saxon 
brothers. | regard him as greatly superficial. And 
| am-not prejudiced. Neither am | a member of 
the Klan; and | am very much opposed to the Klan. 

But the truth is that the American people, view- 
ing this race close up, have realized that ‘their 
method of business and their culture are less than 
what the standard should be in America. They 
(the people) have not the limited vision of taking 
everything from the papers that the papers dare 
publish: but they make actual contacts. 

In this connection | want to say that | have 
glanced at the articles in the Dearborn [nde pendent 
and the only thing written therein, with which | 
agree is “that the Jew should restrain himself.” 
If he fails to restrain himself, some organization or 
lack of organization will sometime lose control of 
itself and they will suffer, as they would have us 
believe, in other countries. The remarkable thing 
in this connection is that here is a race who have 
seldom or never resided in a country without being 
persecuted. But, applied to an individual, this 
would make us suspicious of that individual. And 
the same does apply to the race. 

How just the criticisms of the Catholics are | 
know not. We have less Catholics than Jews. 
But I do believe that you should investigate the 
alleged grounds for the origin of the K. K. K. and 
let the public judge. 

| happen to be a Mason. But the personnel of 
that order is not considered of the best in this 
community! Jews of several fake failures and one 
or more suspicious fires gravitate to that order. 
It is no longer considered a mark of distinction to 
be a member thereof. And it has lost its force. 

If our law-enforcing officers, through indolence, 
inefficiency or otherwise fail to enforce the law, why 
may not an order be formed to insist upon the 
enforcement thereof? Of course, vou and I| agree 
that we should depend upon the ballot. | believe 
in courts and the jury system; but you and your 
kind did not agree thereto in the Frank case; and 
you do not seem to agree thereto in the Cronkhite 
case. 

The West and the South always have been fair 
to the Jew. In slavery davs they were welcomed 
to the old homes of the planters. But they should 
not be allowed to tax us with $10,000 for each 
newly arrived emigrant. Nor should they be 
allowed to flaunt in the faces of those who believe 
in the ten commandments, “‘get money—but get 
money.” Nor should they be allowed to divest 


us of the culture of the ages, for a superficial culture 
probably all right for them but not suitable for us! 

Now | challenge'you to get and publish the truth 
obtained by direct contact in the South, West, or 
elsewhere. 
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The editors of the WorLp’s Work, in reply 
to some critics of the Klan series, have written. 
the following letter: : 

‘‘We appreciate your friendly comment on 
our Klan articles. The point of view of the 
magazine is that no organization which itself 
shows moral cowardice as the Klan does in 
hiding behind masks can achieve moral 
regeneration of a community. The maga- 
zine also believes that no good can come 
of extra legal measures to enforce law. We 
believe that there is a profound uneasiness 
stirring the American public as a result of 
profound evils arising largely out of our 
undigested alien population. In.a new series 
of articles beginning in the November maga- 
zine we shall deal more specifically with these 
evils and the proper remedy. Fundamentally, 
however, the American citizen is himself 
responsible for his troubles because he could 
easily correct them all by paying the at- 
tention that he should pay to politics and 
doing his duty at the polls, especially at the 
primaries. That is where government is 
controlled. We have no right to complain 
of a lack of administration of justice when we 
take no pains to inform ourselves upon the 
mechanism of politics and the character of 
the candidates. Less than one third of the 
qualified voters of the country habitually do 
their duty at the polls. Probably less than 
10 per cent. of the qualified voters take the 
trouble to understand politics at all. Until 
this evil is corrected we cannot expect the 
machinery of government to function as it 
should.”’ 

In connection with the foregoing, the 
editors would like especially to emphasize the 
importance of two series of articles beginning 
in this issue. Mr. Speranza’s series on 
Immigration will make clear to many readers 
the nature of the disease of which the Klan 
is a symptom. The Klan is a lawless effort 
to correct evils which do exist. [t-is not only 
lawless, but it is bad surgery. The true 
remedy lies revealed in Mr. Kent’s articles 
on Politics, in which he clearly explains why 
government does not respond to_ public 
opinion, and plainly shows how it can be 
reformed so that no extra-legal bodies, such 
as the Klan, will be tempted to arise to do 
unlawfully what can perfectly well be done 
in a lawful way. 
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A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


A Concise and Comprehensive Survey of Recent and Current Books 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


WORLD 


N TRYING to arrive at some intelligent esti- 
mate of what is going on all over the world, we 
are too likely to forget that, after all, the world 

= is made out of human beings just like our- 
selves. Writers of books which aim to throw light 
on that vague something which we have come to 
term “conditions’”’ are thus handicapped, because 
they are naturally forced to deal with groups; and, 
like the ever changing colors in a kaleidoscope, 
these groups are never quite the same, even from 
week to week. A disaster in Japan, an uprising 
in Spain, or the sudden decision of a prime minister 
resulting from a wave of public opinion, may 
change the outward complexion of the world over- 
night. Fortunately for our purpose, we have this 
month a quartette of books which, taken together, 
reveal quite plainly the different angles from which 
world problems can be viewed, while at the same 
time bringing home to us the great fact that Man, 
in all his varying moods, must ever be the centre 
of the Universe: and it is to Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
an Englishman and certainly a conservative editor, 
to whom in the end we are indebted for our final 
conclusion. 

Before taking up nis book, however, we shall 
begin with “Europe Since 1918” by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons (The Century Co.). Mr. Gibbons 
is a trained correspondent and an excellent writer. 
He has had the advantage, not only of being on the 
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spot when the events occurred of which he writes, 
but of a survey, more or less complete, of the vast 
literature surrounding the Treaty of Peace, all of 
which has helped him to produce a very interesting 
and in many respects illuminative book. He is 
particular to tell us that he is not pro anything. 
He explains with vigor that the real trouble about 
the peace terms was that there was no genuine 
knock out. He asserts that now, after the smoke 
has cleared away, the Paris Conference has few 
defenders; that we gained less than the others— 
which may be a surprise to many—and that, in 
fact, summing up the whole affair, it may be called 
an inglorious failure. He dedicates his book to 
Henry Morgenthau “who does not share my lack 
of faith in the Versailles Covenant and whose 
judgments of men and events are less harsh and 
sweeping than mine.” We somehow feel that 
Mr. Gibbons is not the pessimist that he makes 
himself out to be. Where his book deals with the 
past, it is a good summary of what took place. His 
conclusions or intimations, as we have hinted in the 
beginning, must of necessity be ephemeral. 

Before: passing on to Mr. Strachey’s book, we 
have two others which, like Mr. Gibbons’s, deal 
historically with the immediate past, while helping 
us to form more or less definite conclusions about 
the fleeting present. The first one is “Rome or 
Death” by Carleton Beals (The Century Co.) and 
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we might almost apply to its style the word fasci- 
nating. It gives us a fine and moving account of 
the rise of the Fascisti, and furthermore is quite 
extraordinary in the skill of the author in flashing 
before us in compact sentences whole atmospheres 
of group thought. The author, like Mr. Gibbons, 
is by no means hopeful. ‘‘Fascism” he declares 
“is a turbid stream pitching down to the unknown 
sea of the future.” It is “one more milestone 
upon the road toward general decay.” We feel 
that his very closeness to the situation itself may 
have made him too hopeless. But certainly his 
book is a very excellent diagnosis. 

Mr. Edward M. Earle in “Turkey, the Great 
Powers and the Bagdad Railway” (The Macmillan 
Co.) has a more practical mission to perform. He 
presents a historical survey of recent Turkey, 
showing the dominance of the German influence, 
the overthrow of the ancient régime, and the 
installation of The Young Turks, the enormous 
importance of the Bagdad Railway, and the 
importance of Turkey in relationship to American 
trade. His book is a book which every American 
business man interested not only in export but in 
import trade will derive much information from, 
and the author has performed a useful service. It 
is a thoroughly practical book, without any attempt 
at fine writing; but is very well done. We come 
now to Mr. Strachey. 

There does not seem to be any apparent reason 
why we should include his book (‘‘ Economics of the 
Hour’’—G. P. Putnam’s Sons) in a department of 
World Affairs. It is almost purely a local book. 
It is dedicated to ‘The Working Mothers of Eng- 
land.”’ It deals with conditions in Great Britain. 
And it is written by the Editor of the Spectator, 
of which to say that it is respectable would be 
only a very mild way of defining something in- 
violate. Yet the book is universal in its appli- 
cation, because it deals with man as a worker; and 
it has the unique distinction of making simple 
man’s relationship to money—something that has 
hitherto seemed to be impossible. Mr. Strachey 
is not only simple, but very democratic. In the 
beginning of his book he relates how he loaned 
some money to a workman in distress, and the 
man’s wife returned it to him with the statement 


FIC 


E HAVE before us in round numbers, 
all of them issued during a compar- 
atively brief period of a few weeks, 
fifty works of fiction; and while these 
are the bulk of the best novels issued, thev are 
probably only about half of the grand total. 
These books represent all the schools: studies in 
character, historical novels, mystery tales, problem 
novels, and books which aim to reconstruct a period 
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that her husband’s loss of independence was 
something that she had spent her life in avoiding 
and preventing; and later on, to illustrate the 
whole system of exchange, he relates a personal 
anecdote. On a Nile boat it became necessary 
to give a present to the steward, but the passenger 
had no change and no cheque could be cashed. 
The problem was solved by an officer. The 
money was borrowed from the Steward himself, 
whose name was Houssein, and “‘no flaw could be 
found in the arrangement. Houssein 
came to the saloon and gave his officer five silver 
dollar pieces on loan. The officer crossed to where 
the traveller was sitting smoking and handed him 
the silver. The traveller then went across to the 
cabins where Houssein had returned to his task of 
making up beds, and he was solemnly presented 
with his own money. He salaamed, showed real 
gratitude, and everybody was satisfied. Houssein 
knew that the officer would return him the sover- 
eign he had borrowed. The principle of 
borrowing from people in order to pay them is, in 
truth, a perfectly sound one, and is, in the last 
resort, what happens under a well developed system 
of commercial credit.” Mr. Strachey declares that 
profit is not another’s loss; that unfettered free 
exchange, for which he makes a strong plea, does 
not concentrate wealth in the hands of the few; and 
in a moving chapter entitled “Commerce, Labor 
and the Creed of Christ”? brings home his whole 
thesis, to the individual relationships existing 
among men. He spares nobody, but while his 
humor is evident, it is all done in the finest vein. 
He thinks that the proper way to cure the evil 
of the rich is to make them ashamed. It is 
making people soft that he objects to. Publicity 
is the cure. The spirit of truth is the great re- 
solvent. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say, in conclusion, 
that Mr. Strachey’s book will meet with violent 
objections from the radicals and the extreme 
socialists. It seems to us eminently practical and 
helpful in clearing away so much economic dead 
wood. It cannot be gestured away. It deals 
with character and motives and human conduct. 
Its style is admirable and its spirit is the spirit o! 
universal brotherhood. 


‘TON 





or to set forth the disintegration of certain strata 
of society. They are all, to a degree, interesting, 
but the inevitable question is To whom? 

After surveying them all, and reading ver\ 
closely a large number of them, and meditating 
upon this problem, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is almost altogether a question of the person- 
ality of the author. The practical facts bear us out, 
for it has been our good fortune to know personally 
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many of the authors represented, and it is our 
experience that what they seem to project into 
their books is only the projection of themselves. 
We know what Mr. Galsworthy is from reading 
him (“Captures” by John Galsworthy. Scrib- 
ners) and while in his last book of short stories we 
may feel that some of them fall short of the best 
he is capable of, we are willing to allow for this in 
the pleasure of reading. him. That is precisely 
why writers [ike Galsworthy wear so well. They 
are not engaged in the artificial construction of a 
set of puppets who stir our fleeting emotions by 
their gyrations, through a few hundred pages of 
intense plot. Their business is not even to depict 
life, so much as it is to depict themselves, for in 
doing this, they are depicting life more in its 
actuality than if they merely attempted to give a 
more accurate reflex of life as it is actually lived 
by people we see about us. 

All this is why four novels of this month, each 
by a woman, stand out most as being significant. 
In “The End of the House of Alard,” by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith (Dutton) we have a novel thoroughly 
British in its setting, and which shows the end of 
an outworn aristocracy in a really astonishing 
revelation of character—interesting from start to 
finish, full of the most delicate shadings, while 
at the same time blunt enough in its conclusions. 
In reading this book, we could not help but go back 
to Jane Austen. Certainly it is a long stretch from 
“Pride and Prejudice” to “Alard.”” Each book 
reveals national types at particular historical 
stages. In this more or less decadent age, it 
detracts little from Miss Smith’s art to say that in 
comparison with our beloved Jane, she falls far 
short in satire, in humor, in the art, as Stevenson 
has put it, of “knowing what to omit.” But 
certainly no recent book dealing with English types 
has moved us more. 

In this country, as a kind of distant American 
cousin (if we can use such a remote application) we 
have Kathleen Norris’s “Butterfly”? (Doubleday). 
This book in its motif and rendering is far removed 
from “Alard”. It deals with practically one 
character. It has an underlying moral which how- 
ever is not obtrusive. Mrs. Norris comes from a 
family of novelists and in this respect they have 
all had the same leaning. They like to have a 
reason for their books beyond the mere trick of 
entertainment. And being conscientious, they 
constantly work for better things. While person- 
ally, we cannot feel that Butterfly is a distinct 
advance over our favorite among Mrs. Norris’s 
works (namely “‘Sisters’’) we like it very much. 

We feel much the same way with regard to Edith 
Wharton’s “Son at the Front” (Scribner’s) in 
comparison with say “Ethan Frome” or even 
“The Age of Innocence.” We have, however, 
noticed this fact about any author whom we have 
come to regard as a favorite, that the last book 
never seems to be quite so good as the others. 





This is doubtless psychologic. As a matter of 
fact, ““A Son at the Front”’ is a highly finished 
piece of work, and how it reveals Paris! What an 
atmosphere it has, and how surely does our leading 
woman novelist betray her experience and skill in 
handling difficult situations! 

Strongly in contrast with this book is the sim- 
plicity of Willa Cather’s ‘‘A Lost Lady” (Knopf) 
written with consummate skill and carrying with 
it a lesson, or at least a certain sort of revelation, 
which stirs us in quite the manner that we need to 
be stirred. 

And what a contrast to this book, and indeed to 
all those mentioned, is the work of a young man 
Carl Van Vechten in “The Blind Bow-Bov’”’ 
(Knopf). Frankly making no claim to be anv- 
thing else but entertaining, Mr. Van Vechten in 
spite of an overdrawn atmosphere of intellectual 
decadence, has produced a quite remarkable pic- 
ture of a certain section of ultra New York. We 
may say that the whole book amounts to nothing 
at all; that it is untrue; that it is footless. But 
that would be nonsense. Its unwholesome at- 
mosphere is undoubted: its cleverness is as cer- 
tain. 

Far removed from ‘‘The Blind Bow-Bov’’ is 
George Barr McCutcheon’s “Oliver October” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), a book told with a certain 
stodgv humor, and which seems to us to lag be- 
hind the author’s previous works. The world 
moves fast. In stating that ‘Oliver October”’ 
seems to us to be a little out of focus, we would 
also bear witness to the author’s ability in telling 
a story. 

And that is true of Cosmo Hamilton in “‘ Another 
Scandal”’ (Little, Brown & Co.). This book opens 
with a young married couple about to have an 
addition to the family. It struck us as being 
perfectly ridiculous in the author’s manner of 
dealing with such a situation. We read it aioud 
to a young married couple similarly situated and 
they both said it was ridiculous. Yet we have no 
doubt that it will be interesting to a lot of readers 
although we refuse to give any reason, because in 
so many cases of popularity, there doesn’t seem to 
be any reason. 

We were most glad to turn from Mr. Hamilton’s 
book to Mr. Locke’s ‘‘The Lengthening Shadow”’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). This book is interesting 
from beginning to end. For some reason we liked 
Joseph Grabbiter, the chief villain. We ought not 
to have done so, but after all, are not real good 
villains much more worth while than heroes? We 
wish that Mr. Locke or someone as competent 
would write a book with nothing but villains in 
it—somewhat shorter than the first two volumes of 
Gibbons’ Rome. 

And now may we say this: Unless we are greatly, 
mistaken about the general intelligence and culture 
of all those good people who are patient enough to 
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read this guide, we feel certain that you will like all 
of the novels we have mentioned (yes, even includ- 
ing “Oliver October’) and indeed, get something 
more out of them than the mere passing excitement 
of reading them. We regret that limited space 
compels us to refer in conclusion only briefly to the 
following: ‘‘ Midwinter”? by John Buchan (Doran) 
a book of true romance, in which Samuel Johnson 
cuts a fine figure—a story that has true atmos- 
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phere; ‘‘Fortune’s Fool” by Rafael Sabatini 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) a splendid historical tale 
of restoration London, and a strictly American 
book by Margaret Prescott Montague (The 
Atlantic Monthly Press) entitled ‘‘ Deep Channel.” 
This, in our opinion, is a true book. It is not 
pleasant. It is hopeless in its finality. But it is 
a book which, once having read, one may not 
forget. And that is a test. 


AND SPI] 


YE HAVE long been of the opinion 
/ that the only hope for the future of 
mankind is when the idealist and the 
realist lie down together. Or, to put it 
in another way, when Science and Religion are both 
converted to thesame viewpoint. We have lately 
been reading anumber of bookson biology, and par- 
ticularly certain studies in heredity, and we are 
particularly impressed with the unanimity with 
which these gentlemen throw up their hands when 
they attempt to discover causes. They are very 
much like the small boy who takes apart the drum 
to find out where the sound comes from. It will 
be recalled that a man named Nicodemus, under 
the cover of darkness, once called upon the Savior 
of humanity to discover if possible how he could 
be saved, and he was told that ‘‘the wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth.”’ 

And so we have Professor S. J. Holmes in his 
recent book (“Studies in Evolution and Eugenics” 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.) telling us that ‘it is much 
easier to show that a certain event has taken place 
than to explain why * and also, “‘It must 
be admitted that when we have accounted for the 
origin of anything by the theory of natural selection 
we have made only the first step in the direction of 
a full and adequate causal explanation.” — Pro- 
fessor Holmes, who occupies the chair of Zodlogy 
in the University of California, is refreshing in his 
frankness. He declares that general intelligence is 
not developed by education and is,in agreement 
with Lothrup Stoddard and other more technical 
writers, that, indeed, education (bv limiting the 
birth rate and for other reasons) “‘is proving a 
formidable obstacle to eugenic progress.” We 


seem to be deteriorating physically. Professor 
Holmes surveys the whole field, and his book is a 
distinct contribution to our subject: for if it con- 
tains nothing specially new, it is written in a recep- 
tive manner. We mean by this that the author 
is open to conviction, and, in a book of this sort, 
that is a good sign. 

Quite different in its aim and in its style is “The 
Conquest of Self” by Louis E. Bisch (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). Mr. Bisch has had a difficult task, 
because a book of this sort is so likely to be treated 
with levitv bv the intellectuals (which, however, 
perhaps doesn’t matter) and also because it is 
always open to the criticism of being too obvious. 
But on the whole he has done his work very well, 
and really produced a helpful book, none the less 
so for the numerous examples he gives to reinforce 
his text. 

How different 1s a new edition of a really great 
work in the field of religion, namely Auguste 
Sabatier’s ‘“‘Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion”’ 
(Doran). The distinguished author makes no 
bones about his belief. Yet in this edition he 
feels it necessary to defend himself from his critics. 
He declares that he is no pantheist. His method 
he states, ‘leads me to discover in my conscious- 
ness the mysterious and real co-existence of a 
particular cause, which is myself, and of a uni- 
versal cause, which is God.’’ And he adds that 
in his book he has hardly noted any but facts that 
have been ‘‘verified in myself and by myself.” 
We may say of this book what has already been 
remarked of writers of fiction, that it is its person- 
ality that counts. It is an individual contribution 
to the literature of the soul. And in this it is‘much 
more important than any dry assortment of data 
to support a special mechanistic theory. 


A list of the books included by. Mr. Masson in this and previous ‘Red Letter 
Book Guides” as well as some of the books to be included in future ones will 
be found in the front advertising section at the eighth page from the front 





